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FOREWORD 



Three years ago> when the Fourth Annual Conference 
on Pos tsecondary Occuapa t iona 1 Education dealt with the 
problem, articulation was of pressinc) concern. It is 
still of pressing concern. The demand for life-long 
lea-nlng has become stronger in the last three years 
and so has the demand to better meet manpower needs. 
Articulation betvyeen various types of postsecondary 
institutions and between the institutions and the world 
of work is necessary if these demands are to be met. 
Thus, the Annual Conference on Postsecondary Occupation- 
al Education again took up the concern of articulation. 

We believe the papers generated for and by this 
conference and contained in this volume of the proceed- 
ings are most useful to those who are concerned with 
postsecondary occupational education. 

G. Lester Anderson 
Director, Center for the 

Study of Higher Education 
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PREFACE 



The papers presented in this monograph have 
evolved from the Seventh Annual Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Postsecondary Occupational Lducation. Each 
year, participants from the previous conference are 
asked to suggest subjects for the theme for the next 
conference. With this input from participants of the 
sixth annual event, the broad theme of "articulation" 
was selected for this year. 

As is our usual practice, several papers from 
recognized educators in the field in matters related 
to the theme were solicited. Professor Herbert S. 
Eisenstein prepared a cogent and very provoking paper 
in which competency-based education is critically ex- 
amined. This paper, entitled "Competency-Based Educa- 
tion: A Dissection" shoul d be read by anyone i iter- 
ested in the subject. The papers prepared by Ms. 
Lauretta Cole, and Professors Jon Hunt, Curtis R. Finch, 
Samuel D. Morgan, and Maxine Enderlein further contrib- 
ute to a well-rounded treatment of the theme. 

The conference was again evaluated by utilization 
of a questionnaire. The results of this effort are 
presented in the final section by Edgar Farmer. 

Thanks is offered to the advisory commi ttee (see 
Appendix D) and to the several graduate assistants who 
he 1 ped to keep the conference f 1 owi ng smooth 1 y . These 
include Edgar Farmer, Jeannine Fan, Kirby Young, Kurt 
Eschenmann, Martha Duckett, and Lauretta Cole. A note 
of special thanks to Mrs. Edith Johnson and Miss Kathy 
Sptcer, who assisted throughout the planning and con- 
duct of the conference and in preparation of the mono- 
graph. Lastly, acknowledgment and appreciation for 
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financial support of the annual event is given to Penn 
State's Center for the Study of Higher Education, to 
their editor Janet Novotny Bacon, and to the Department 
of Vocational Education, which received funding from 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Education. 

Angelo C . Gi 1 1 i , Sr . 
Professor of Vocational and 
H I gher Educat ion 
and 

Associate, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education 
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ARTICUU\TION: A MULTI PERSONAL AFFAIR 



Angela C. Gilli, Sr. 
Professor of Vocational and Higher Education 
and Associate, 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Articulation, although overused and misused in 
recent times, is one of the central problems in voca- 
tional education. It is widely recognized that 
programs, courses, and more exotic activities conduc- 
ted within the broad rubric of vocational education 
are means whereby people seek to find their way to 
some desired goal. Therefore, vocational education is 
a means of articulation betv;een people and employment. 

Who are these persons? What are they seeking to 
achieve? How are their needs being addressed by the 
professionals who purport to serve them? 

As v^;e respond to these broad questions, our dis- 
cussion will evolve into a description of a new approach 
to the utilization of vocational education for connect- 
ing people needs and concerns to the world of work. 

Who are the persons seeking the services of vocational 
education? 

One always runs the risk of stereotyping vyhen 
trying to describe people by groups, and that hazard 
exists here. Broadly speaking, several of the major 
groups that vocational education seeks to serve are: 

1. Postreti rement career seekers. 

2 . M idd 1 e-aged ca reer changers . 

3. Neophyte career seekers, who include adult 
women as v;ell as adolescents. 
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k. Special needs individuals, including the 

hand i capped , d i sadvantaged , racial mi nori - 
ties , poverty types , and offenders . 

Even a casual inspection of the above categoriza- 
tion reveals overlapping in virtually every possible 
dimension, including age, sex, socioeconomic, intellec- 
tive, and ethnic considerations. Therefore, such a 
classification should be viewed with caution and as 
merely a convenient approach tc identification of indi- 
viduals in need of vocational education services. The 
array of demands falls within a spectrum that ranges 
from those common to virtually everyone seeking ser- 
vices within the rubric of vocational education, to the 
unique needs of a small group or even one persan. If 
vocational education is to provide personalized ser- 
vices--a highly desirable objective in the opinion of 
this writer--the people must be identified and served 
primarily in terms of their interests, capabilities, 
and needs. 

Ideally, such a quest would change the orientation 
of institutions such as commun i ty- j un i or colleges and 
area vocat ional -techn i ca 1 schools. Traditionally, such 
institutions establish certain well-fixed types of 
vocational offerings (mostly in the form of courses and 
programs) and "bend" the incoming students* capabili- 
ties and interests into the existing offerings. Only 
under highly unusual circumstances have schools set up 
and conducted vocational services oriented to special 
student needs and interests. Most often, such concerns 
have been in response to certain needs of business and 
industry, as perceived by vocational educators and the 
decision makers. While such response was clearly stated 
as one of the chief roles of vocational education back 
in the early days of federal financial intervention for 
vocational education (such as the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917), ti.ore recent federal legislation expresses greater 
concern with human development in the broad sense and 
career development particularly. The expressed inten- 
tions of the Vocational Amendments of 1968 are clear in 
this regard. They include: 

11 
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. . . [authorization of] . . . Federal grants to 
states to assist them to maintain, extend, and 
improve existing programs of vocational education, 
to develop new programs of vocational education 
... so that persons of all ages in all communi- 
ties of the state--those in high schoo 1 , those 
who have completed or discontinued their formal 
education ... to upgrade their skills or learn 
new ones , those with special educational handicaps, 
and those in pos tseconda ry schoo 1 S"--w i 1 1 have ready 
access to vocational training ... of high quality 
. . . realistic [in nature] . . . and which is 
suited to their needs, interests, and ability to 
benefit from such training. (Paragraph 1 , Part A 
of Title I of the Vocational Amendments of I968-- 
Public Law 90-576.) 

But commun ity-junior coll eges and area- voca t iona 1 
schools still focus upon the notion that an individual 
should be "fitted" into a prescribed program. It is 
only fair to add, however, that the pattern for this 
kind of approach (admitting people into curriculuniS 
developed beforehand) was established earlier and is 
being continued by the educational system as a whole. 
The community-junior colleges and area vocational 
schools, being staffed and administered by educators 
who are directly influenced by the broad sector of 
public education, tended to incorporate the general 
model. This model is dysfunctional in many instances, 
especially for vocational education. 

Two of the more important societal changes that 
have alte.ed the make-up of the vocational school 
clientele are (l) increased d i rect i veness in certain 
federal legislation regarding the funding for vocation- 
al education and (2) an i ncreased momen tum towa rd un i - 
versal education. 

Federal intervention, through various civil rights 
legislation, the age discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967, and several funding acts with stipulations re- 
garding the direction of using such monies (i.e., cate- 
gorical fun ding) have had a substantial effect. There 
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is no question that the population served by vocational 
education has expanded not only in sheer numbers but 
also in the types of people served. This phenomenon 
appears to go hand In hand with the increasing numbers 
of people who are seeking and gaining more years of 
formal education. The presence of more people in edu- 
cational institutions at any one time, and the increase 
in number of years spent in school behooves the educa- 
tional system to change (or enlarge) its objectives to 
accommodate the new set of ci rcums tances . 

The educational system, especially with its 
increased universality, needs to be viewed as a public 
service that ought to be reactive to continuing percep- 
tions of shortcomings in its delivery mechanisms. 
Applying this statement to vocational education, we 
ought to continue to seek to better serve people and 
relegate a second (but still important) place to the 
business and industrial community. It seems that an 
excellent interface between vocational education and 
society at large would be through research, especially 
if such research were made to aim at the following two 
broad concerns: 

1. To more intelligently identify problems con- 
fronting persons in their quests to achieve 
richer lives through vocational education. 

2. To seek solutions to the identifiable problems 
tfiat will lead to an improved "state of the 
art" in vocat ional educat ion. (Gi 1 1 i , 1976a) 

■! ''fliro,')' 

A \ onc' t t me , t he rn'>[)onse to t li i s (jui.'ry wou 1 d fiave 
sifii()ly bijt:n "a jf)b." RiM the iiteratur.v i ruJ i Cri t (^s that 
job satisfaction is now a critical issue (Reich I'JZO; 
Ciilite 1973a; O'Toole, et al. 19/3K This conc(rpt 
i rjcorpor*) te<; faclf)rs doaMng witfi wr;rk (Miv i ronmcri t , 
prior vocational scfiooltnf), arid interfacinq f)l llicse 

cr)ii)()fjfieri I s . Clearly la^:ktnq, in tfu: view of those wlio 
subscribe to t fie notion ihat ()eo[)lc (:f)nc:crris coww first 
and the business industri.il community cf)nics second, is 
a I K u 'I r t i cu 1 a t i on iikxIj* 1 . 




I'o., ran 'Jw ^'ru^. m.: of individuaU- and the wovk- 
^o^tioK n.rd. of tkr ^^orli f Vork oc made norc 
conjrucKt? 

The broad response to this Urge question, which 
really is the main theme of this paper, is a system 
hat starts with people concerns and flows toward meet- 
inq them within the world of work. F.gure ^.sp ays 
ouch a paradigm for articulating people o the world 

work and is the basis tor the fol low.ng d.scuss.on 
(see also Gillie. 1973b; and Gi 1 1 i . 1976b). 

The paradigm has six components. Component one, 
recruitment sources, would consist of the special 
interest groups listed in a preceding paragraph. Com 
ponent two. exploration, would include counse.ng 
leslinq and diagnosis, and career sampling for each 
pe on who is recruited. The intensity and breadth of 
?he exploration process would be largely determined y 
the extent to which an individual requires such a se 
vice. For example, a recently retired sc- I teacher 
,„ny need hardly more th.-jn a brief counsel. '"u ° ' 
wher.as certain adolescents would proceed through a 
,amut ot services leading to the optimum career choice 

^^"'T;;VtMrioint of our discu.sion. the model in 
Fiqure 1 is not loo unlike what goes on '^^ ]°'2.'[T 
vocational schools and commun i t y- j un i or IcQCS at 
the prcsc-n. time. At this juncture the "-f P 
actions le.uiing to job placement (component ^o^J^ ' 
consid.-r..ble departure from wh.n usually '^^ll^'J'' 
component four, interviews and ^"^^ l^^U-^J^ 
.,,..,,,.,„ .-.nd potential employers would be ^''t'^^' '^^^ 
,.„,,.r auspices of and as a , 
.,hool These; would bring locjether th" potential 
„;ploye.. arui .'mploy.-r. so they coulr' m.ike an 
Jn, of one anoth-r. fh.: worh.r-to be ^"'^''^ ' 

opportunity to make some iudgem..,- s aoout wbe h.r 
.., ,b (and employer) i suitable. Jbe -"'P "Ver 
; ...„;„. would ass.-ss the i nd i v . dua 1 s polen- 

.;, lor the job in question. This variety of in e - 
l\l .... ..ommon practice; t h.. d 1 fferenc proposed he. 

|. in its timir,.,. Dp to now. such interviews were 
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conducted ofter the candidate had received specific 
trnmmg; ,n this n.odel ,;...ifi, tvainin. U witl^hcld 
u>u^. in,' a:rlt'-<i>.: hac Icon hired. 

This approach places the advantage on the side of 
the .nd, vidua), who would not be at the mercy o the 
employer as he/she presently is by virtue of'comniit- 
ting many months or even years to specific skill train- 
ing. Only after the employer contracted with e 

take place. This mutual commitment between employee 
t e TA\VZ^] philosophically more attractive tLn 
the trad tional approach and is especially suitable 
for meeting the special concerns of individuals 

both oar^Mp. accepted by 

both parties, hen the employer has the responsibility 
o indicate: (a) the skills that must be acqui ed o^ 
successfu job performance; (b) the skills tSat are 
ta °" -^'^^ ^hat Should be 

nvc the h ^r''^""'^"^- component 

vc, the school provides its share of the iden ified 
t a.n.n, and skill development. Finally (component 
^ixj, the person reports to his new employnu-nl 

The proposed model, in the opinion of this writer 
'S an optimal articulation mechanism between people's ' 

e';nt'i" ir^r"'" employment within t,,..' 1 i,^i t ing 

re. I tics of the- work community. The heart of the 
niode a commitment from an employer before an indi- 

vidual embarks on a specific training sequence. This 
the epitome of articulation in vocational education 
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INTERINSTITUriONAL EFFORTS AND COOPERATION 
IN MEETING POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION NEEDS 

Robert L. Prater 
Dean, School of Technology 
Texas Southern University 

Dr. Gilli, ot-her members of the host institution, 
fellow educators, I find it a very st ini : i : . inq cl'dl- 
lenge to have the opportunity to par t i c i !;a t in tn'r, 
the Seventh Annual Conference on Pos t secc^ Ja r y Occur^a- 
t i ona 1 Educa t i on . 

I do enjoy being able to wear the titie '•consul- 
tant" on this occasion. However, you may recall that 
a consultant has been defined as "one who is more than 
50 miles from home and has a briefcase." Therefore, I 
fit the definition quite well. It is common knowledge 
that one has to be away from his home base to get .some- 
one to listen to what he has to say. On an occasio-: 
like this, we are also sometimes referred to as a 
"specialist." However, the latest definition of a 
special ist--one who learns more and more about less and 
less until pretty soon he knows everything about 
nothi ng--does not make me very desirous of that label. 

I would like to personally commend Dr. Gilli and 
his associates for their leadership in organizing and 
directing this Postsecondary Occupational Conference. 
I have received copies of most of the proceedings and 
always find them quite stimulating, refreshing, and 
i nformat i ve . 

In spite of our misgivings, at times, about con- 
ferences such as this, I believe that they do provide 
the kinds of opportunities that are needed to exchange 
thoughts and ideas and to prepare for the massive task 
that lies ahead in the education and training of our 
fellow citizens. It has been estimated that our great- 
est growth area will be nontrad i t ional postsecondary 
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education and that to meet this demand we will need 
290,000 new college faculty members between 1975 and 
1985. 

I know that you expect most of us who will be 
appearing before you to give you the usual thing about 
"the varied and difficult challenge of our times." I 
am not at all sure if we are living in a more difficult 
time than in the past; but it is certainly a different 
kind of challenge, one which, among other things, is 
calling upon us to reorder priorities and question the 
long-range implications of some of our technology. We 
are called upon to view ourselves as being a part of 
"the learning society." 

THE NEED AND IMPORTANCE OF 
INTERINSTITUTIONAL EFFORTS 

Any attempt to respond to the question of occupa- 
tional education needs brings one to grips with the 
question of trends in the labor market and its forecast 
of needs. We are, therefore, cautioned to examine and 
reexamine the trends and statistics. Some of these 
trends and statistics are as follows: 

1. Professional and technical workers will 
increase b^^ kSZ during 1972 and 1985. 

2. Half of the nation's workers will be in white 
col lar jobs by 1985. 

3. The higher the education level, the greater 
the income. 

^. Graduates of associate degree programs do 
i ndeed con t i nue the i r educa t i on . 

In addition to the message portrayed by the labor 
market data, other statistical data remind us that our 
educational concerns must permeate and extend beyond 
the boundaries of whatever educational structure or 
types of institutions are represented. 

One of the reports reviewed during the preparation 
of this paper contained some very candid and succinct 
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comments relevant to the theme of this conference. 
Some of them are as follows: 

Programs must have mobility and flexibility of 
opportunity rather than be structured in the 
classic rigidity of program form. 

Coordinated planning for career education, 
involving all institutions and agencies of the 
area to be served , i s extremely important. 

Only through working together for a total concept 
of career education, from the elementary school 
to the University will educators truly meet the 
challenge of today's world. ^ 



THE EDUCATION OF MINORITIES 



Suffice it to say that the goals to be achieved 
through i n ter i ns t i tut i ona 1 efforts and cooperation 
will be of direct benefit to a significant number and 
percent of the minority population. Assuming that one 
of the goals of such effort is the improvement of ar- 
ticulation between the two- and four-year institutions, 
the benefits to this segment of the population will be 
man i fold . 

Need 1 ess to say , we have the res pons i b i 1 i ty of 
assuring that students are not destined for a dead-end 
trail and that there is, indeed, a "next-step" when, 
and if, the stud?nt desires to pursue it. 

During recert years there has been a considerable 
ant i -col lege c-^n,\ -iyn directed toward young people. 
In my opinW- «- , ; of this was a disservice to certain 
communitit , icl 1 y the minorities and the disad- 

vantaged. I .'^ ->rd it a disservice because in these 



^American Vocational Association, "The Role of 
Post Secondary Occupational Education" (Washington, 
D.C., 1972), pp. 27-29. 
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communities there is still a considerable educational 
gap, a gap that cannot be afforded since educational 
attainment and economic achievement are so closely 
related and, from a total perspective, positively 
correlated . 

The following statistics underline some of my 
feelings and attitudes regarding this issue. These 
findings were reported in a recently released Ford 
Foundation sponsored report: 

In 1970 blacks were 6.9 percent of undergraduate 
enrollment and 11.1 percent of the national 
population; Oriental Americans were 1.0 percent 
of enrollment and .8 percent of the national 
population; and the Spanish surnamed were 2.1 
percent of the enrollment, and ^.6 percent of 
the national population. 

Data on American Indians show wide discrepancies. 
Information from the Office for Civil Rights, for 
example, show that in some states there are more 
American Indians enrolled in college than Indians 
listed in the college age groups by the U. S. 
Census. According to the Office for Civil Rights, 
American Indian enrollment in 1970 was .5 percent 
of total college enrollment; the U. S. Census 
reports only 0.23 percent. The discrepancy is 
about 100 percent. 

Of bachelors degrees earned in 1970, whites 
accounted for 92.1 percent, blacks 5.2 percent, 
Japanese and Chinese Americans 1.0 percent, and 
the Spanish surnamed 1.2 percent. 

Minority enrollment nationwide is heavi ly concen- 
trated in lower divisions of all institutions and 
in community colleges (73-6 percent of all^ 
university students were in that category in 1970 
compared with 65.3 percent for whites; upper 
division representation was 26.4 percent for 
minorities and 3^.7 percent for whites). Many of 
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the minority students in community colleges are 
in terminal occupational programs. 2 

What we are talking about is an educational 
structure that will enhance the continuing education 
process and will permit a person to move through the 
system if he so desires because there are definite 
economic and social gains for so doing. For example, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics recently reported the 
following data relating to employment status and 
educational attainment as follows: 



Educational Attaument Johl-.^jo Rate 

h or more years of college 2.9^ 
I to 3 years of college 6.9^ 
8 years of schooling 12.0% 
High school dropouts 15-2% 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AS A MECHANISM/VEHICLE 
FOR COOPERATION 

One of the most rapidly expanding educational 
activities that I am aware of is the cooperative edu- 
cation program. Cooperative education is defined as 
"the integration of classroom theory with practical 
exper i ence under wh i ch s tuden t s have spec i f i c per i ods 
of attendance at the college and specific periods of 
employment." Although its formal beginnings date back 
to 1906 at the University of Cincinnati, the largest 
growth has taken place within the last 10 years. There 
were only about 70 institutions involved from I9O6 up 
to 1962, However, since 19^3 the number of institutions 
with cooperative education programs in operation has 
reached more than 700. 

Th i s movemen t has brough t toge ther a considerable 
number of four-year and two-year institutions in 
consortia arrangements for the purpose of planning and 
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implementing cooperative education programs. Examples 
of these are in North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, 
Florida, etc. 

The Cooperative Education Division of HEW is 
giving considerable encouragement to this movement 
through federal funding. Junior colleges received 
approximatl ey 32 percent of the grants awarded in 
197^-75. However, the report did not list any two- 
year institutions in Pennsylvania as recipients of 
federal funds in 197^-75 (HEW, Cooperative Education 
Awards F-Y 1970-7^). 

Among the several recommendations of a year-long 
study by the National Institute of Education was "that 
opportunities for unpaid work experience should be pro- 
vided for all students in all major programs at both 
the secondary and postsecondary level. "3 When properly 
structured, the cooperative education plan can be used 
as an effective mechanism for the preparation of occu- 
pational teachers. 

According to the information which I have, some 
cooperative education activities exist in the two-year 
postsecondary institutions in the state of Pennsylvania. 
One of the directories which I reviewed listed the fol- 
lowing: Allegheny County, Pierce Junior College, 
Reading Area Community College, and Robert Morris Col- 
lege. By this date, I am sure other two-year Pennsyl- 
vania colleges are in the process of implementing 
programs . 

Oddly enough, at least three activities/offices 
which can be helpful for those who wish to explore the 
feasibility of the cooperative education plan are con- 
centrated in the State of Pennsylvania. They are: 
Drexel University, the official home office of the 
Cooperative Education Association, with Mr. Stewart 
Collins serving as Executive Secretary; Temple Univer- 
sity, one of fifteen federa 1 1 y- funded cooperative edu- 
cation training centers, with Mr. Charles Hulet as 
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training director (he has listed several training 
sessions for 1975-76); and the University of Pitts- 
burghv one of five federally funded research projects 
designed to determi-.e cost-benefit of cooperative edu- 
cation to women and minority groups, with Dr. Edward 
Sussna as the director. 

For those who might be interested and are not 
aware of the federally-funded cooperative education 
program, I would be pleased to provide additional 
information. The program is funded through Title IV-D, 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 

There is an urgent need for us to incorporate the 
industrial community into our educational system in a 
more complete and structured fashion and, thereby, when 
we speak of intr istitutional efforts, we should not 
only be speakinc^ f efforts between educational insti- 
tutions but cf efforts between education institutions 
and industry and vice versa. The co-op plan provides 
an excellent mechanism for a formalized involvement 
between education and industry. During the past seven 
years, for example, our occupational education program 
has had the participation of ir.ore than 68 technology 
oriented corpora t ions . 

SOME REFERfCNLES TO TEXAS AND 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 

I must confess to you that we have not done very 
much \n the State of Texas in a formal manner. Some 
of the developments do reflect, however, that our 
four-year institutions are sensitive to the need to 
play a role in meeting the pos tseconda ry occupational 
needs. I feel that the most obvious evidence of this 
has been the emergence of baccalaureate degree programs 
designed to provide an opportunity for the continuing 
education of the Associate Degree graduate of occupa- 
tional ly oriented programs. Thus, the following degree' 
programs have emerged: Bachelor of Science in Tech- 
nology, Bachelor of Science in Industrial Technology, 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering Technology, Bachelor 
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of Applied Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
Occupat ional Educat ion . 

With more than 50 public community colleges in 
the state, there is a considerable amount of pressure 
from the graduates themselves to continue their 
educat ion . 

On a very personal note, I am pleased to admit 
that much of our curriculum development and planning 
in the School of Technology at Texas Southern Un i vers i ty 
has been done with a view toward complimenting some of 
the activities in the community colleges. Likewise, 
the Governing Board for the State of Texas has given 
leadership to the matter of articulation between the 
two-year and four-year programs as reflected by: 

(1) having recently approved four-year occupation- 
ally oriented programs (for example, in 
business techno logy, applied science, indus- 
trial technology, and engineering technology) , 

(2) requiring four-year institutions to accept 
D's from community colleges. 

From what I have seen in the literature, it is 
evident that the state of Pennsylvania is also provid- 
ing third- and fourth-year programs for many of its 
two-year college graduates, especially in the 
techno! og i es . 

MEETING VOCATIONAL NEEDS INTERNATIONALLY 

Those of us in the field of occupational education 
must , i ndeed , become more g loba 1 and i nternat iona 1 in 
our way of looking at the postsecondary occupational 
needs. Thus, we will need to be exploring interinsti- 
tutional possibilities not only with some of our sister 
institutions in the adjoining counties and towns but 
also those in other countries. Perhaps the community 
colleges are more appropriate for interfacing with 
developing countries than the four-year institutions. 

Recent reports on such issues as the high rate of 
illiteracy in the country, problems with productivity 
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of workers, and a need for a higher degree of accounta- 
bility, all signal the need for more cooperative strate- 
gies among our many institutions and agencies. Let us, 
therefore, rise to the occasion and use our collective 
intelligence and creative imagination to devise educa- 
tional delivery systems that will meet the exciting 
challenges of the coming decade. 
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ARTICULATION IN AN URBAN SETTING 



t'ohji B. Ilivt 
Community Kjllege of Allegheny County 

I am personally delighted to have this opportunity 
to speak on the topic of "Articulation in an Urban Set- 
ting." I can think of no more appropriate emphasis than 
"articulation" for this seventh conference. From my 
observations of community colleges in urban settings, 
they are generally involved in unique articulation pro- 
cesses and arrangements not only with four-year colleges 
and universities but with secondary schools, vocational- 
technical schools, and other sMch training agencies as 
city and county manpower programs, industry-based pro- 
grams, and others. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 

Let me build a frame of reference around my topic 
by acquainting you with my college and its urban 
environment. The nucleus of the Community College of 
Allegheny County as a geographic entity is the city of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh represents nearly one-third of 
the total population of the county, which is 1,650,000. 
The college's student population is likewise represented 
by nearly one-third city and two-thirds county residents. 
That student pop' lation now is projected to reach ^0,000 
credit and noncredit students and 18,200 PTEs for 1975- 
1976. Roughly half of our students are enrolled in 
credit day and evening programs. Of this number, 65 
percent are enrolled in career programs and are seeking 
a diploma, certificate, and/or degree. Transfer- 
oriented students can be expected to seek and gain ad- 
mission to one of more than 100 transfer institutions 
following their graduation. Articulation with most 
transfer institutions has progressed quite sat i factor i 1 y 
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over the years to the point that few of our graduates 
are presented with any serious impediments to further- 
ing their career aspirations. A majority of our grad- 
uates--. is is true for most every urban community 
col lege- -will seek and gain admission to a college or 
university within our region, which are quite receptive 
to community college graduates. At this stage of the 
college's development, a graduating class will number 
about 3.000 degree students, 1,000 of whom will seek 
upper-division admission immediately. There are, of 
course, several pragmatic reasons for the progressive 
developments in establishing sound articulation poli- 
cies and arrangements. Rather than elaborate on those 
factors, however, I would prefer to believe that my 
College has successfully experimented with improving 
educational strategies for serving the needs of se ec- 
ted secondary as well as postsecondary students. It 
is the service to these diverse student needsand the 
variety of articulation arrangements that I will 
elaborate here. 



TRENDS IN ARTICULATION IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 

Because of time constraints and the sophistication 
of mv audience, I will not further describe our particu- 
lar urban setting. Suffice it to say that we face al 
the diversity of needs and demands and all of the wealth 
of talents and challenges t ot are part of an exciting 
urban setting. In serving students and cooperating with 
a variety of institutions, our primary objective in 
developing appropriate articulation arrangements _ i s 
making innovative education synonymous with meaningful 
education. 

My observations on the importance of our own 
developing interrelationships with secondary and higher 
educational institutions, plus our consideration of 
developing artic lation patterns in the Pittsburgh urban 
area, will clearly indicate the emergence of the urban 
community college as a major, and perhaps the dominant. 
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avenue for ; Mding logical models for student transi- 
tion from one level to another. If you will accept 
this, I will turn to a more specific consideration of 
my reasons for making this statement by noting the sig- 
nificant trends evolving in articulation arrangements 
involving the Community College of Allegheny County 
and, indeed, most all urban community colleges. 

First, in recent years, pressures on college 
enrollments from too many and now, too few, students 
have given overdue emphasis to a wide acceptance of 
articulation as both a concept and a more clearly 
understood educational term. A definition of this 
term that is succinct and most likely acceptable to all 
here can be found in Good's Diotionary of Education 
stating that articulation is "the degree to which the 
interlocking and interrelation of the successive levels 
of the educational system facilitate continuous and 
efficient educational progress" of students. Like much 
of the literature of education, this definition assumes 
that the ideal exists. That is, it defines what should 
be rather than what is. In actual practice, and because 
of the promises inherent in achieving the status implied 
by this definition, articulation in the urban setting 
may be further defined as being the planned development 
of linkages in a learning continuum. These planned 
developments always represent concerted, joint efforts 
of individual educational leaders and institutions. 
Such efforts are generally voluntary and are inspired 
by the press of demands for facilitating the transfer 
or flow of students from one level of educational train- 
ing to another. If each level can view the other and 
can, indeed, enhance communications by agreeing that 
learning as a continuum transcends organizational units, 
a parameter of understanding will result that will 
enhance articulation among the various administrative 
divisions in a particular educational setting. This 
process is occurring in western Pennsylvania to a 
healthy degree and provides significant promise for 
institutions and students alike. 

In our unique situation, plans for vertical 
articulation between secondary schools, the community 
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college, and upper-division institutions are augmented 
by arrangements for horizontal articulation with 
vocational-technical schools and lower-division pro- 
grams at other higher educational institutions. I will 
return to a fuller treatment of this trend line after 
describing a few other related factors. 

A second trend is the emergence of the urban com- 
munity college as a significant educational resource 
for vocational-technical education. Traditionally, 
public two-year colleges have prepared students for 
transfer and have given primary emphasis to that role. 
In recent years, however, the comprehensive community 
col lege--particularly one in an urban setting has 
assumed major responsibilities for the preparation of 
students for occupations. The community college empha- 
sis in career and occupational education has become of 
primary importance because of the very nature of such 
institutions. By design, urban community colleges are 
not handicapped by restrictions of the heavy hand of 
tradition. Offerings and programs are planned to meet 
the needs of communities. In an urban setting, those 
needs are diverse and many. The community college may 
be the only appropriate agency or institution in a 
given setting for preparing machinists, sanitation tech- 
nicians, emergency medical technicians, welding techni- 
cians, as well as certified public secretaries, correc- 
tions officers, chefs' apprentices, and a wide range of 
other human resources. The urban commun i ty college is 
leading developments in occupational education for some 
of the same reasons that it now has a major role in 
articulation linkages. In responding to the demands of 
urban needs, the community college became a focus for 
the rising aspirations of minority groups, the demands 
of labor and industry for occupational education, the 
demands of adult citizens for more comprehensive part- 
time programs, the demands of the underemployed and 
unemployed for retraining and the upgrading of skills, 
and the demands of urban society in general for an 
institutional form that will serve a very diverse range 
of student potential including those with low academic 
capability-ranging even to specialized occupational 
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programs such as nursing and certain engineering 
technologies which are highly selective. Although, in 
many instances, the urban community college is the 
major delivery system for pos ^secondary occupational 
education, in the Pittsburgh area and most other urban 
centers it is complementary to vocat i ona 1 -techn i ca 1 
schools, business and industry training programs, 
apprentice training, proprietary schools, hospital 
training programs, and so forth. What appears to be 
evolving is a clear relationship of the strengths that 
the urban community college can share with other insti- 
tutional forms and vice versa. 

A third trend which may very likely continue for 
many years before its impact can be fully measured is 
the growing evidence that preparation for employment 
and growth in one's job is, in nearly every sector of 
the country, recognized as an important responsibility 
of the community college and a response to a life-long 
learning requirement. Although related to the continu- 
ing emphasis on occupational educational education, in 
the urban setting this trend appears to manifest itself 
in several unique and situational patterns. In Alle- 
gheny County, for example, the college can be called 
upon by the steel industry to prepare minority appli- 
cants for apprenticeship programs; by governmental 
agencies to train and upgrade accounting clerks, book- 
keepers, and secretaries; by certain industrial employ- 
ers to provide a management program for first-line 
supervisors and foremen; by industry to prepare special- 
ists to perform tasks required by new technologies; by 
county agencies to prepare mental health technicians; 
by an association to prepare and credential technicians 
in a paraprofessional field; and so forth. In this 
respect, the college is called upon to provide occupa- 
tional education programs designed or tailored to meet 
the specific needs of a clientele group — or rather, a 
community interest. I speak to this characteristic of 
the urban community college at this time because the 
very reasons that employer groups seek our services 
relate to articulation. Perhaps the kind of articula- 
tion that develops as a result of these offerings 
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points up a rather healthy phenomenon in American higher 
education. Not only is the college serving a pragmatic 
function by responding to specific employer needs, it is 
setting a pace that affects the thinking in other insti- 
tutions. This is manifested by the interest of colleges 
and universities, especially, which seek !:hrough con- 
sortia and a variety of formal and informal arrangements 
to either provide similar services or to complement our 
efforts by developing upper-division transfer opportuni- 
ties. In time there will no doubt be many relatively 
new occupational curricula that were developed by com- _ 
munity colleges and evolved into necessary upper-d i v i s i on 
offerings. This possibility holds great promise for 
developing forms of articulation. 

k fourth trend, and the final one I want to mention 
here, is that of the increasing numbers of high schools 
and vocational-technical schools cooperating with com- 
munity colleges in early admission programs. Our Col- 
lege, for example, now works closely with many secondary 
schools to allow their students to enroll for one or 
more college courses during the senior year. Some of 
these students are well qualified academically and 
aspire to four-year college or university admission 
following graduation; others seek a higher level of 
technical and vocational preparation to permit them to 
enter the work force. Secondary school leaders and 
counselors have begun to view this form of articulation, 
however, as a viable model for improving what has been 
called the "great sorting" process of assisting both 
student and college in the making of good admissions 
and selection decisions. Overall, the college and par- 
ticipating secondary schools have found that the com- 
munications improvements between our professional starts 
have resulted in a meaningful articulation of efforts. 
Information is exchanged and there is a continuing rein- 
forcement of each other's efforts. This cooperative 
planning has vastly improved techniques of assisting 
students and parents. It may yet be too early in the 
history of this form of articulation to predict a future 
pattern. Yet, it is to me an impressive example of 
linking secondary schools and colleges into a continuum 
of progress. 
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CONCLUSION 



Realizing that I have covered a spectrum of issues 
pertaining to urban articulation, let me try to offer 
nx)re perspective on the topic in general. There are 
approximately three thousand institutions of higher edu- 
cation serving the nation. Nearly one thousand are two- 
year institutions which are either community colleges, 
private transfer junior colleges, or private and public 
technical institutions. The technical institutes are 
generally concerned solely with the preparation of stu- 
dents for highly specific technical vocations. Private 
junior colleges generally offer a rather traditional 
liberal arts program. The public community colleges, 
now representing more than two-thirds of the two-year 
institutions, accommodate occupational and general edu- 
cation curricula plus remedial and developmental educa- 
tion, adult continuing education, and community services 
for a local constituency. Along with diverse private 
liberal arts colleges and large universities, there are 
thousands of noncol 1 eg i ate agencies and programs, in- 
cluding those run by business, industry, and the mili- 
tary. In the urban setting, articulation among these 
various resources is a responsibility for service to 
the public and for purposes of improving economic 
development and educational effectiveness. It is an 
important responsibility because the task of promoting 
articulation, and hence integration, has become more 
complex in the urban setting while all of the reasons 
for close cooperation and communication between seg- 
ments of the educational system have never been more 
understood. It may well be that a single axiom should 
prevail in articulation dialogue. The axiom is that 
familiarity breeds respeot. The by-products of becoming 
familiar — one segment with the other — is mutual 
understanding. 

The Pittsburgh higher education community has 
progressed Significantly in developing modes of articu- 
lation that are generally required in urban settings. 
We have all of the requirements for promoting compre- 
hensive art iculation--uni vers i ties, col leges, a large 
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community college system, private two-year programs, 
technical schools, proprietary schools, and a range of 
governmental schools and employer programs. Our 
approach, like that of other urban community colleges, 
has been to promote dialogue, interaction of staff and 
faculty, exchanges of students, and such other activi- 
ties as contribute to improving overall understanding 
of one another in the interest of improving opportuni- 
ties for individuals. I am subjective enough about 
higher education to believe that with the Impact of 
community colleges on college attendance patterns, 
articulation will continue to be a prominent educational 
issue. Much of the vigorous energy required to continue 
altering the traditional fabric of higher education will 
emanate from urban community colleges due to the compre- 
hensiveness and their proximity to other institutional 
forms. So that I may draw to a close on a very positive 
statement, I have concluded that, in spite of critical 
issues to be coped with and challenges to be faced, coop- 
eration among educational levels can enter a so-called 
golden age as institutions continue to diversify while 
sharing strengths. The urban community college will play 
a major role in bringing institutional forms into closer 
harmony. Indeed, I believe that the necessary catalyst 
for bringing about higher levels of articulatzon n^the^ 
community college * 
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IS ARTICULATION FOR REAL? 

Louis W. Bender 
Professor, Florida State University 

INTRODUCTION 

There is always a feeling of "homecoming" when I 
am invited to participate in conferences and meetings 
here in Pennsylvania. I inevitably experience an inner 
sense of excitement and joy when asked to return to the 
Commonwealth. At the same time, however, I usually 
experience a far keener sense of "stage-fright" when 
preparing a message because I realize that I will be in 
the presence of you who know me well, perhaps too well 
for me to qualify as a "visiting resource person." 

I had the privilege of being one of the presenters 
at the first annual meeting of this Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Pos tsecondary Occupational Education held in 
1969. A review of the table of contents and a reading 
of the proceedings of that conference give one an excel- 
lent view of the stage of development of postsecondary 
occupational education in Pennsylvania at that time as 
well as the priorities, the problems, and the issues 
confronting all of you at that time. Contrasting that 
conference with the list of topics for this the Seventh 
Annual Conference does document the rapid changes which 
have taken place, some good and some bad. 

One of the papers presented at that earlier confer- 
ence was by Lewis R. Fibel and was entitled "Occupational 
Education in Community Colleges Today and in I98O." Lew 
1 amen ted that commun i ty col 1 eges had not ach ieved a 
sterling record in the occupational field- Too many 
institutions were clearly preoccupied with academic 
transfer rather than occupational programs. He observed 
that most activity was in the business fields and the 
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public service fields with much less in health, 
industrial technology, and agriculture. After analyz- 
ing problems related to relevance of instruction, 
recruitment and placement of students, and faculty atti- 
tudes, Fibel observed that evidence of progr^sss toward 
the future could be seen. He then outlined some fore- 
casts for 1980 including growth in state plans, state 
bureaucracy, and federal funding that would result in 
further external control upon the individual institu- 
tion. The record would show he was correct in predict- 
ing continued growth in the enrollment of two-year col- 
leges generally and in the occupational programs particu 
larly. At that point, though. Lew's predictions became 
less accurate, at least if we were to use 1975 as a 
progress check point for his success rate. 

Lew was predicting that by 1 98O baccalaureate pro- 
grams in the technologies and career ladders associated 
with many occupations would "blur the lines of distinc- 
tion between occupational and traiisfer curriculums" and 
thus students would not be rigidly categorized. He also 
predicted that curriculum concepts related to career 
ladders, individualized instruction, and work-study 
arrangements woul d find a more student- centered and inte 
grated curriculum from the high school through the uni- 
versity levels. Tutorial approaches, use of program 
instruction^ multiple methods of instruction within a 
course, and the development of units of instruction as 
contrasted to courses with proficiency of achievement 
measured by examination rather than course completion 
was seen as obtainable and operational in his prophe- 
cies. Each of us here can judge how accurate a predic- 
tor Lew was as his predictions relate to our own insti- 
tution and its relationship to the student, other 
institutions, and the larger community, including 
employers, the state, and the federal government. 



THE PROBLEM 

The American educational system has evolved from a 
historical separatism as irrational as the separatism 
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involved in the sectarian conflicts of today. Unfor- 
tunately, contemporary educational thinking has not 
appropriately progressed to an appreciation of the 
tragedy and waste of this situation. 

Separateness of secondary and postsecondary levels 
illustrates the unbelievably naive and misdirected 
attitudes of society toward education in general. The 
terminology alone is testimony to this fact. When we 
use the terms elementary, secondary, postsecondary, and 
higher education, we also convey attitudinal levels of 
status and prestige. While efforts have been made to 
turn this notion around , .soc i a 1 attitudes have, until 
recently, continued to give greater recognition to the 
wrong end of the continuum. Use of the terms "primary 
schools" or "basic education" to denote the crucial 
nature of education during the formative years of an 
i nd i V i dua 1 had relatively little influence in changing 
attitudes, as we will note later. Nevertheless, there 
is reason to believe society has come of age in recog- 
nizing that the greatest potential for serving the 
individual differences of students will come during the 
earliest formative years, even perhaps before the tra- 
ditional entry level of the public schools. Some of 
the most exciting developments in new and nontradi tional 
approaches to education are taking place at the 
preschool and primary grades end of the continuum. 



SEPARATISM AND THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT 

The career education concept advocated by Marland 
in 1971 sought to make articulation real by permeating 
all education at all levels. Unfortunately, many have 
focused upon the word "career" rather than on "concept" 
in finding meaning. As a result, many misunderstand 
the concept and are led to make the grievous error of 
assuming a continuation of separatism in education 
rather than a unity. The career education concept is 
also jeopardized by the organizational structure of the 
educational system which contributes to separatism in 
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jurisdictions and in loyalties. The types of educa- 
tional programs, the separate compartmental ization of 
subject areas, the methodology of approach, and prac- 
tices at the institutional or operational 1 evel are 
additional potential impediments to the realization of 
the career education concept. Too much of the educa- 
tional program is predicated upon the principle of 
screening or weeding out the "unfit" instead of tailor- 
ing experiences to bring to full blossom the potential 
and uniqueness of each student. A final aspect of the 
problem is the necessity to bring perspective to these 
various components to assure that something will be done 
about it from within as well as from without the educa- 
tion system (Marland 1972a). 

Separatism in education, together with misplaced 
values and status, have resulted in immeasurable loss 
in human resources. The United States, originally 
endowed with rich natural resources, spawned a society 
which condoned exploitation of the seemingly endless 
bounty of those resources. Human resources were viewed 
not too differently until World War II when it became 
apparent the onl y regenerat i ve resources ava i 1 abl e 
would be those of mankind. 

Shortages of natural resources during World War II 
and the realization that some natural resources would 
in fact become depleted provided a stern warning that 
our country must shift from exploitation to conserva- 
tion and regeneration wherever possible. During the 
quarter century which followed World War I I , we have 
only crept toward an operational model for effective 
development and regeneration of human resources. 
Sixty percent of the youth who enter our public schools 
are forced through programs which have no meaningful 
utility to them at the end of the twelfth year of study. 
We have ample testimony of the resulting loss of human 
resources, as evidenced by a large segment of dropouts 
along the way and graduates unemployed after high 
school. We must also consider the slow pace of response 
of our educational system to those who need retooling or 
renewal education throughput their lifetime because of 
the rapidity of change and the complexity of our 
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technological society (Daugherty 1972). Rhetoric still 
surpasses performance in the challenge of the educational 
system to respond to change and the concomitant needs of 
the ci t izenry . 

America's educational system continues to be out of 
kilter with the career education concept. High school 
college preparatory and general academic programs con- 
tinue to be out of proportion to the number of students 
who will follow the path laid by such curricula. Many 
fall along the way into a valley of ambiguity which 
places them in the real world, ill-prepared and ill- 
equipped to find appropriate employment or to assume an 
appro priate citi zensh i p ro 1 e . 

The t raged y of unempi oyment , under emp 1 oymen t , and 
unhappy employment can, to a great extent, be blamed 
upon the misalignment of the educational system and its 
lack of articulation with business, industry, government, 
and other employers of the real wor Id. Venn (196^, p. 1) 
states it bluntly: 

Yet, though technology today in effect dictates 
the role that education must play in preparing 
man for work, no level of American education has 
fully recognized this fact of life. 

The problem of misalignment is also significant be- 
caut>3 while we espouse conservation and regeneration of 
human resources as a principle, the educat iona 1 commun i ty 
is guilty of wasteful duplication of programs and ser-- 
vices in many states. This occurs in spite of scarce 
resources and the consequences of the inadequate programs 
which result from such wastefulness. Utah State Senator 
Ernest H. Dean warns that public confidence in the formal 
education system has increasingly waned or diminished and 
that further loss is inevitable unless something is done 
about it (Dean 1971). 

Regrettably, educators fail to accept the inevitable 
tendency of society to expect its changing needs to be 
served by existing social institutions and to turn to or 
create others when those existing i n s i t i tu t ion s fail. 
The community college maintains it evolved to a great 
extent because of the failure of other institutions to 
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respond and serve society's needs; the question will 
be whether this institution itself can be flexible 
in responses or whether rigor mortis will set in. 

NATIONAL EFFORTS TOWARD ARTICULATION 

Although it would be possible to identify strong 
evidence of the determinants of the societal shift 
toward occupational Oucation long before 1970, I 
believe the past five years has had more rapid and more 
meaningful change than any time period since the land- 
mark Morrill Act, a comparable benchmark in the history 
of American education. A variety of pressures can be 
seen such as the sensational expose in 1970 by Ivar Berg 
in his book, Education and Jobo: The Great Training 
Hobbenj. This indictment against both the educational 
institutions and the employers who contribute to the 
art I ricial ity of credential i sm was to have tremendous 
impact upon the attitudes and the values of the general 
public. The highly publicized Newman Report was also 
critical of various aspects of the education establish- 
ment, directing its sting at nearly every postsecondary 
institution including the community junior college. It 
observed : 

The "junior college scenario" I- thus one of 
transformation of community institutions into 
amorphous , bland, increa singly large, inc reas- 
ingly state dominated, two-year institutions 
which serve a number of interests other than 
that of their own students. (U. S. Office of 
Education 1971 , p. 59) • 

As these frontal attacks were being made on social 
attitudes and the educational system, a rejuvenation in 
the philosophy and purpose of education was being for- 
mulated and enunciated as the career education concept. 
Thus, as positive electrical polos interacted with the 
negative poles of external criticism, significant redi- 
rection and proinisc were to result. Enrollment patterns 
durinq the 1972-1975 ncadciiiic yoar period have 
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demonstrated this fact. While full-time new admissions 
to postsecondary institutions have grown at less than 
2 percent and some individual institutions have even 
experienced stabilization or reduction, the actual head- 
count of students enrolled for part-tim^ and full-time 
courses continues to increase substantially across the 
nation. Most significant, however, is the dramatic 
shift in applications fo» 'mission from academic to 
occupational programs. -•'t^ 

The increase in the numbers of part-time students 
and those who seek occ^' )o t jona 1 education programs sug- 
gests that the concept : life-long educational oppor- 
tunity is more than rhetoric. The growth of the pro- 
prietary school sector and the fact that many corporate 
organisations are developing training and education 
dlvist^^ir to serve this expanding market should signal 
pub). andary anc| postsecondary education institu- 

tions lo abandon artificial traditions and insidious 
separatism in favor of a dynamic articulated delivery 
system. 

The Education Amendments of 1972, even if not 
significantly supported by federal appropriations, can- 
not help but advance this movement toward an articulated 
educational continuum. The 1202 Commission provision 
wil 1 force cooperation, coordination, and articulation 
from a federal level if it is not already in existence 
or has not been achieved at the state and local level. 

Equally important at the national level has been 
the pressure of nongovernmental organizations to force 
greater emphasis upon learning and the student with 
less importance attached to teaching and int>t i tutional 
survival. A variety of commissions have been formed to 
advance nont rad i t i ona I education, which basically is 
the learning process outside the formal educational 
establishment. Recognition of learning, regardless of 
source, has become a broad-based expectation so forceful 
and so politically potent that the credent ia 1 i ng monopoly 
of colleges and universities have had their walls 
pierced, if not effectively broken, in the longer range 
perspective. The press for "credit" for prior learning, 
regardless of source, has made the CLEP (College Level 
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Education Program) a cornerstone in the building of 
future societal expectations that skills and knowledge 
successfully achieved should not be ignored or dis- 
credited by the educational establishment. Competency- 
based evaluation is not limited to the educational 
establishment, however. The courts have already demon- 
strated their willingness to forge new policy if the 
educational community or state legislatures do not. 
The Griggs vs. Duke Power case should be taken more 
seriously by educators than it has up until this time. 
With affirmative action pressures, with consumer pro- 
tection vigilance, and with increasing suspicion by the 
general public of the integrity of business and industry 
in our society, we can anticipate that employment poli- 
cies and practices may well become a f occ' 1 point of the 
courts in the same manner that the educational institu- 
tion has. Should this be the case, we can expect that 
performance or competency-based criteria will supplant 
a certificate or degree of the educational institution 
as the criteria for both job entry and for promotion 
and advancement within an organization. 

The final illustration of the national press can 
be seen in the rapid changes occurring because of a 
peacetime military force. The ability to move from 
place to place while being able to pursue career objec- 
tives has tremendous implications for us in the educa- 
tional commun ity. Articulation between the i nte rests 
of the military and the offerings of the educational 
Institution has probably advanced more in the past five 
years than has articulation among the various types of 
secondary and postsecondary educational institutions. 
Opportunities to utilize training materials and programs 
formerly developed and used by the military can provide 
an important avenue for curriculum development and 
competency-oriented instruction in many occupational 
areas. At the present time, however, much of this ef- 
fort has been uncoordinated, piecemeal, and used more 
as a gimmick than as an educational reform. 
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THE STATE ARTICULATION PERSPECTIVE 



State planning for occupational education is 
complex, containing numerous unpredictable variables. 
The volatile nature of occupational changes within a 
technological society operating under segmented 
national priorities rather than enunciated national 
policies make the task of prediction precarious indeed. 
State planning for occupational education probably is 
more intricate than for any other social service. 

Toffler (1970) speaks of the transient society and 
describes Americans as the "new nomads." State planning 
for occupational education is confronted by a paradox 
in this regard. While nearly half of the people in 
United States have changed their residence during the 
pa^t five years, the middle manpower and young profes- 
sional segment of the labor force has earned the new 
title of "migrant worker." High rates of geographical 
mobility also exist among those in the unskilled and 
semiskilled groups, although the distance involved is 
usually quite 1 imi ted--typical ly being within the neigh- 
bo ^ood or county radius. Thus, if a company moves to 
a new state or government contracts call for large 
shifts of job5> jn;ti:d iate adverse effects can be felt 
in a region of a given state. In order for the labor 
force to have the potential for a high degree of 
mobility, provision for training and retraining must be 
available in an orchestrated continuum. 

An examination of state plans for occupational edu- 
cation in existing documents reveals relatively little 
attention to the problem of articulation between secon- 
dary and postsecondary occupational education. However, 
according to a national survey of state directors of 
vocational education, state directors of community col- 
leges, and state higher education executive officers 
carried out by the FSU Center for State and Regional 
Leadership in 1973, it appears that efforts to focus 
attention upon the problem of articulation between 
secondary and postsecondary occupational education is 
increasing. The majority of the states are sponsoring 
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conferences or other organized activities to deal with 
the problem according to the results of that study. 
The majority of the conferences are at the state level, 
however, and little evidence could be found that local 
inter institutional projects are more than an occasional 
or rare arrangement which has developed because of the 
good will of the individual personalities of the respec- 
tive institutional heads. In most cases, articulation 
was seen as between departments or divisions of a given 
institution dr:.. a given business or industry rather tha"^ 
between various educational or training institutions 
within the area involved. 

In an entirely different study conducted in prepa- 
ration for a national invitational conference of state 
officials responsible for vocational-technical educa- 
tion, adult education, and community colleges, o r.urvey 
instrument was designed whereby state officials could 
rank order problems or issues related to ten articula- 
tion areas as well as the locus of responsibility for 
initiating action to resolve the problem identified. 

An analysis of selected items reveals interesting 
contrasts between the state director of vocational edu- 
cation and his counterpart responsible for community 
junior colleges. In the first place, state directors 
of vocational education viewed problems of transfer of 
credits from one program to another and from one insti- 
tution to another as well as the role of colleges and 
universities in fostering articulation within the 
career education concept as among the most important 
of any problems. They did not, however, identify their 
own agency as the appropriate initiator for resolving 
the problem. State directors of community colleges, on 
the other hand, ranked those same areas as least impor- 
tant but were prone to identify their agency as the 
appropriate one for resolving the issues. Thus we find 
one state official sees the problem of articulation as 
being significant but does not see his agency as being 
in a position of initiating action for its resolution, 
while the other perceives little intensity of the prob- 
lem but believes it to be in his own jurisdiction. 

State directors for community colleges identified 
the highest rank order in the area of statewide 
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planning and articulation between or among the three 
state agencies involved in the study. When examining 
the responses by each state reporting, it was apparent 
that the significance of the problem was proportional 
to the degree of direct jurisdictional relationship. 
In other words, governing agencies for community col- 
leges having no authority over vocational and techni- 
cal education ranked the organizational articulation 
issue as most important. Those agencies responsible 
for community colleges which were within the same 
organizational structure accountable for vocational 
and technical education ranked the items as among the 
least important. 

Comparison of the two studies would lead to the 
conclusion that the greater the separation between the 
agencies responsible for community colleges and those 
responsible for vocational and technical education, 
the greater the problem of articulation. Wherever the 
agencies are under the same umbrella, whether a state 
board of education or a separate statewide board, 
greater coordination and cooperation were implied. 

Several notable efforts at the state level can be 
identified as the "good news" dimension of the problem. 
Pennsylvania is one of the states in the forefront of 
attempting to foster institutional articulation through 
its regional planning areas. Built on a cornerstone of 
good will and voluntary institutional commitemnt to the 
operational aspects of regional coordination and articu 
lation, Pennsylvania's effort has had mixed results to 
date. This is to be expected where the diversity is so 
broad and the tradition of separatism so historical. 
Progress, nevertheless, can be clearly documented 
through this effort in the Commonwealth. 



LOCAL INSTITUTIONAL ARTICULATION EFFORTS 

The ferment of desire for greater articulation at 
the subject matter level can be seen in the isolated 
i ntra i ns t i tut i ona 1 efforts for interdisciplinary cur- 
riculums. Many of the institutions represented here 
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could identify interdisciplinary working relationships 
between faculty among different departments. This, in 
my judgment, is the bedrock for ultimate articulation 
in the best sense. Of all definitions of articulation, 
I believe the one needing to be operat ional ized is that 
appearing in Handbook VI, Standard Terminology for Cur- 
rioulums and Instruction in Loaal and State School 
Systems which reads: 

The manner in which the classroom instruction, 
curricular activities and instructional services 
of the school system are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, the aim being to facilitate the con- 
tinuous and efficient education program of the 
pupils (e.g., from one grade to the next; from 
elementary to secondary school; and from second- 
ary school to college), to interrelate \arious 
area of curriculum (e.g.. Fine Arts and Language 
Arts), and/or to interrelate the school's 
instructional institutions (e.g., the home, 
church, youth groups and welfare agencies) 
(National Center for Educational Statistics 1970, 
p. 75). 

The "bad news" is the discouraging amount of 
separatism still existing between and within local in- 
stitutions. Pennsylvania has provided several models 
at the local level that have a form of continuum re- 
flected in their structure and its relationship to 
true articulation. At one end of the continuum we find 
a community college and an area vocational-technical 
school located in the same county or area but having 
little or no communication and thus no consistent opera- 
tional articulation. In the middle of the continuum you 
may find a community college and an area vocational- 
technical school built on adjacent sites, an arrangement 
that would suggest meaningful and consistent articula- 
tion. The results of this arrangement are better known 
by those of you serving in those specific institutions 
than those of us who look from the outside, although, I 
must say, the picture is not one of clearly visible 
complimentary working relationships. At the other end 
of the continuum is the community college and area 
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vocational school arrangement such as the Wi 1 1 iamsport 
Area Community College wherfiby structure and program 
both are comb i ned in to a single institution. 

In most cases, articulation tends to center around 
agreements between institutions for territorial rights. 
One will agree not to offer certain programs as long as 
the other agrees that the first may have eminent domain 
over another program or series of programs. Articula- 
tion tends not to be a continuum whereby the student is 
afforded an opportunity to move through a program at 
his own rate and by taking the best of each institution. 



OBSTACLES TO REAL ARTICULATION 

There are three significant obstacles to real 
articulation which I should like to challenge this 
conference to tackle. ' truly believe real articula- 
tion is within grasp and I believe it is evolving, 
although too slowly for the benefit of the people. 

The first obstacle is that of the myth of the 
terminal concept of occupational education. We know 
the need for life-long training and retraining in a 
changing technological society; but, we still have 
perpetuated, through our structure of the educational 
institution and the curriculum, an attitude fostered 
in parents, school counselors, employers, and thus the 
students that choice of an occupational track will 
lead to a closed rather than an open door. 

The second obstacle is that of the organ i zat • -ina 1 
structure of the different institutions within the 
Commonwealth. The pressure from Harrisburg to ea';h of 
your institutions for separate domains must be counter- 
acted by honest, sincere working relationships at che 
local level. Many of you are located in reasonable 
proximity for true day-to-day articulation design< < ♦"o 
benefit the student, young or old. 

The third obstacle, and perhaps the major one, is 
that of personalities. Unfortunately, human beings 
have a rigid, selfich, self-serving s-ruak which ( ' in 
dominates the will and actions of chi..f ^xecutlvr 
officers, deans, department chairpersons, ar : f ^ Uy. 
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This symptom can be seen in the actions of state bureau 
crats who press upon institutions for self-serving 
rather than student-serving ends,. They are character- 
istically programmed to find reasons to say ''no'* or "it 
has never been done this way" rather than to dedicate 
their energies to avenues of support i ng and ways to say 
"yes"l The result is continuation of separatism wher- 
ever it benefits one*s own interests. Only through a 
sincere commitment to reverse this internal drive can 
we achieve the ultimate good. 



A PROPOSAL 

I should like to make a proposal to this group 
which would be addressed as part of your deliberations 
tomorrow. I would challenge each of you representing 
institutions within the same service area to pledge to- 
night to meet with your counterparts from within that 
service area with the view of reaching one firm articu- 
lation agreement before the end of this conference, I 
would propose that you seriously explore establishing 
one or two pilot committees made up of representatives 
of your institutions charged with identifying competen- 
cies common to some of your offerings for which indi- 
vidual ized credit could be given to the student trans- 
ferring in one direction or another. Credit for 
experience seems nonthreaten ing to most institutions 
anymore, yet credit for competencies already mastered 
at another institution becomes highly suspect in all too 
many cases. I propose that the Seventh Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Conference on Postsecondary Education generate 
firm agreements which could be recorded and then review- 
ed during the Eight Annual Conference when it would be 
possible to say that articulation is for real here in 
Pennsylvania. 
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ARTICULATION THROUGH COMMUNITY SERVICES 



Robert J. Poirier 
Assistant Dean of Community Services 
Community College of Allegheny County 

In preparing this paper, the usual search of the 
literature was done only to find that not too many 
community service people have been writing very much, 
especially about the vocational aspect of the role 
that they play in a comprehensive educational plan. 
Even though they may not be writing, community service 
people are an integral part of the postsecondary edu- 
cation movement today and they are anxious to do their 
part. 



SOME DEFINITIONS 

The definition of community services in the area 
of vocational/occupational education to be used in this 
paper is as follows: The community service division 
should include the adult education credit and noncredit 
components of the institution; the commun i ty serv ices 
d i vi s i on shou 1 d be res pons i bl e for prov i d i ng the ser- 
vices for adults both on and off campus; and, the per- 
sonnel of the community service division must be 
committed to the philosophy that learning is a life- 
time process. With the world of knowledge constantly 
grov/ing, the job skill requirements constantly changing, 
and yesterday's education so quickly obsolete, continu- 
ing adult education is necessary for all those who hope 
to remain in the mainstream of today's complex society. 
The community service division personnel need to develop 
not only credit programs, but seminars and workshops on 
specific skills, short courses for industry, refresher 
courses, and adult vocational counseling services. 
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Community service personnel must be willing to 
cooperate , wh i ch is the def i n i t ion be i ng used for 
ar ti cul at i on — cooperat i on . 

In one of the articles from The Community Junior 
College Journal reaJ in the preparation of this paper, 
the following paragraph war found and deserves to be 
stated in an effort to highlight an attitude that com- 
munity colleges and community service divisions should 
not present. 

The Community College, because of its unique 
role in post-high school education, should 
take the leadership in unifying the efforts 
of the post-high school education group of • 
the commun i ty programs for post-high school 
career education. It is in a position to 
give vocational/occupational programs dignity, 
good facilities, staffing, and the most i mpor- 
tant element, giving the student educational 
mobility within the institution. 

All institutions are capable of doing this. In some 
counties, AVT's have better facilities than the com- 
munity college. In reference to the above statement, 
one must assume if there is no community college in 
the area this leadership does not develop. Anyone of 
us is capable of assuming leadership. That is why we 
must organize and cooperate so as to provide the most 
efficient and effective programs for che adults we 
serve. Again articulation means cooperation. Let us 
al 1 cooperate. 

The following is a paraphrase of an .articulation 
that better suits pos tsecondary occupational education 
for Pennsylvania: The postsecondary institutions in 
Pennsylvania are strategically placed to be especially 
effective in the development of strong adult career- 
education programs, the great and growing need in edu- 
cation beyond the high school. We must meet the needs 
of all adults. Because we represent community institii- 
tions, we can all avail ourselves of close involvement 
and cooperation from business and industry, labor, and 
community organizations. The seeds of community involve 
ment in education, at c3ll levels, not: just at the 
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community college level or any one other level lie in 
mutual understanding and support, catalyzed by a 
strong community career-educational structure. 

THE CLAIRTON EDUCATION CENTER 

As our society moves with increasing rapidity 
into the space age with a need for highly trained tech- 
nicians, the community college, community service 
divisions, and all postsecondary educational institu- 
tions must not fail in their commitments to provide 
education for all of the people. The career-education 
programs can be an important part in the lives of many 
thousands of students previously neglected. An example 
of this could be the Clairton Education Center sponsored 
by the community service division of South Campus. It 
is an off-campus facility in the third-class city of 
Clairton and is utilized for a continuing vocational 
education business program for adults of the area. 
Typing, shorthand, and business English are offered in 
two 2-day per week secretarial labs. Each lab accommo- 
dates 15 students for individualized instruction at 
beginning or intermediate skill levels. Bookkeeping I 
and II are offered on Fridays to round out the business 
education program and fully utilize the building during 
weekdays. A trimester plan of ^5 hours of instruction 
in each subject area for 12 weeks has been adopted that 
makes it possible to hold three sessions between Septem- 
ber 1 and June 30 each year. Approximately kO persons 
participate in the program in each session. This pro- 
gram has had a high level of vocational success. A 
recent survey shows that among the who attended the 
September-December 197^ session, 18 have obtained jobs, 
2 have obtained a civil service rating, 3 had job o^'fers 
that they declined, and 2 had enrolled in college-credit 
programs two months after the session ended. The in- 
struction is backed up with workshops or interviewing 
techniques and practice in various testing situations. 
It has been vei"y successful. 
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The postsecondary educational institutions must be 
alert to change, otherwise they will not meet the needs 
of a dynamic society, and society will then have to de- 
velop yet another institution to meet its needs. 

ROLE OF THE POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Drawing from ideas presented in a publication of 
the American Vocational Association entitled The Role 
of Po8t-Seoondary Oooupational Eduaatiortj we will find 
that the postsecondary institution has the responsi- 
bility to the adult citizen to cooperate with the total 
system of career education within a community; that is, 
curriculum, facilities, and personnel should be articu- 
lated among local schools, manpower training agencies, 
employment services, rehabilitation programs, business 
and industry , and the communi ty i tsel f . Through 
planned ar t i cula t ion-- i .e . , a two-way street--dupnca- 
tion can bo avoided and efforts and resources can be 
combined to produce effective programs at the lowest 
possible cost to taxpayers. 

Postsecondary institutions, such as we represent, 
have the unique role of providing the leadership to 
accomplish the task of articulation and communication. 
It rests with us as administrators to take the initia- 
tive in seeking out other institutions within our com- 
munities working out programs that serve not only the 
children but also the adults of our communities. 
Speaking for the community service/adult education 
administrators of Pennsylvania's community colleges, 
we are more than willing to be one of the articulating 
institutions. An extimple of what can be done is the 
cooperation that takes place between the Community Col- 
lege of Allegheny County and the county's AVT's. The 
college handles all of the vocational programs being 
offerea in the evenings and Saturdays and arrangements 
have been made to give advance standing to AVT 
graduates . 
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THE EXAMPLE OF CLACKAMAS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



How else can this needed cooperation be achieved? 
Another example is a community college in the Pacific 
Northwest (Clackamas Community College in Oregon) that 
is presently involved in a cooperative community edu- 
cation program with four of the ten school districts 
within the college district, involving over 60 percent 
of the total district population. Each local school 
district had its specific local needs which were to be 
met; nevertheless, all of the local districts had gen- 
eral needs which could be met with the help of the 
college resources. By working with school district 
administrators, college personnel devised a workable 
plan of cooperation and coordination that included 
financial, supervisory, and resource assistance. 

The philosophy of the administration and board at 
Clackamas was that the role of the college should be: 
(1) to provide administrative personnel who become con- 
sultants to community schools; (2) to become a catalyst 
for promoting, explaining, and expanding community edu- 
cation; (3) to act as a resource to local school dis- 
tricts in organizing support for the community school 
concept; and (^) to work on a supervisory and/or col- 
league relationship with local community school direc- 
tors and coordinators. 

In carrying out that role, the administration 
developed a plan acceptable to local school districts 
whereby the college pays from one-fourth to one-half 
of the salary of each director or coordinator in the 
community school. The amount of financial support is 
determined by the population in each local school dis- 
trict. Then, too, by paying part of the salary of the 
local coordinator or director, the college does not 
pay rent for facilities it uses and the result is a 
greater use of classrooms by the local populace. This 
is articulation. 

The community college personnel work closely with 
the local coordinators and directors, Yet, the objec- 
tives of the college personnel are to allow local school 
districts maximum freedom in planning and executing 
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their community educaticn pr^. ^ .-^s. The college offers 
its services by providing da, '^om instructors and 
supervision for college sponso ! vocational classes 
(credit and noncredit). The corr^munity schools have the 
flexibility to offer many kinds of activities such as 
classes taught by volunteers and other noncol lege ere- 
dit courses so that the many needs and wants of each 
individual community can be met. 



THE GOAL OF PREPARING STUDENTS FOR LIFE AFTER 
GRADUATION: NEED FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING AND TRAINING 

Marie Martin states 'n an article entitled "Advanc- 
ing Career Education", that the common goal of schools 
and colleges is to respond to the student's specific, 
immediate educational needs in a manner that serves his 
long-term aspirations for a satisfying and meaningful 
life after his schooling is ended. What about the adult 
whose schooling ended before or after graduation without 
having been prepared in this manner? It is a role of 
the community service divisions to locate this adult who 
wants and needs this help and then develop his/her long- 
term asp i rations . 

Dr. Sidney Marland has pointed out that despite 
Amer i can educa t ion ' s unques t ioned accompl i shmen ts , i t 
can take little credit for its performance in making 
sure that no one leaves school unequipped to get and 
H a decent job. Just about half of our high school 
2nts--on the order of 1,500,000 in any given year-- 
involved in schooling that prepares them neither 
lui careers nor for college. Of the 3 out of 10 high 
school graduates who go on to higher education, one- 
third will drop out and a depressing proportion of the 
remainder will emerge with degree in hand but no clear- 
cut idea of what to do with it. 

The staff of community service/adult education 
divisions need to have the vocational counseling and 
training capabilities to deal with these adults who 
turn again to the educational institutions for assis- 
tance. Robert Worthington, in an article in 
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Educatioml Leaderships states: 

The fundamental concept of career education is 
that all education experiences, curriculum, 
instruction, and counseling should be geared to 
preparing each individual for a life of economic 
independence, personal fulfillment, and an ap- 
preciation for the dignity of work. its main 
purpose is to prepare all students which would 
incl ude adul ts for successful and rewarding 
1 i ves . Such help is provided to students by 
improving their basis for occupational skills, 
by enhancing their education ' ch ievements , by 
making education more men' ^nd relevant 

to their aspirations, a sing the real 

choices they have among ifferent occu- 

pation and training avenu' i to them. 

Research reveals that the part-time and adult student 
comprises more than 50 percent of the enrollment in 
the community college. The student body is changing 
to include the older, uneducated, underemployed blue- 
collar worker with a below average income. Institu- 
tions must adapt to thi^ change. 

An academic commission on non trad i t i ona 1 study 
found that when adults were given a choice of subjects 
43 percent cited vocational subjects as their first 
choice, 13.4 percent cited hobbies and recreation, and 
12 percent cited general education. Community service 
adult education divisions need to adapt to this. 
Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson found that the single 
most important reason for an adult to return to school 
is economic. Eighty-five percent of the evening stu- 
dents in a Flint, Michigan, survey said they were 
attending evening school to obtain a better job. Com- 
munity service divisions of pos tsecondary educational 
institutions must be prepared to service these adults. 
For an example, a reference will be made to a service 
of the South Campus funded by vocational education 
funds . 
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Vocational Counseling at South Campus 



The first year of a program offering vocational 
counseling services free of charge to nonstudent mem- 
bers of the surrounding community was completed at the 
South Campus in June 197^. Of the 80 nonstudent 
clients served in the five-month experimental prcnram, 
the g;eat majority were high school graduate women, 30 
years of age and over, who had worked i'^ ti.eir homes 
for a number of years. Tne vocational counseling pro- 
grarr offered ranged from individual self-evaluation and 
consultation to exploration groups anc* academic entry- 
level advisement. With over 70 percent of clients res- 
ponding to an anrnymous questionnaire in July 197^ the 
following items seem to indicate the service's value: 
75 percent of clients responding indicated standard 
occupational interest surveys were of value; 8l percent 
of respondents indicated intention to enroll in educa- 
tional or vocational programs within the .'iSxt six months. 
A follow-up during the 197^-1975 academic yaar showed 
3^ of these adult men and women enrolled in South Campus 
credit progra.-^s and a number of adults enrolled in clas- 
ses to prepare for equivalency tests c noncredit voca- 
tional programs. The counseling service has been 
extended and expanded during the 197^*1975 academic year 
with an equal degree of success. About 25 to 30 adults 
were tested and advised each month. Part-time day en- 
rollment has risen from 230 to over ^50 since the pro- 
gram started. This is an example of how and why there 
must be more to adul t education than the leisure time 
courses . 

Cohen has stated that: 

If the colleges continue merely to provide 
space for hobby courses, the community's 
performing groups and miscellaneous work- 
shops, institutes and conferences--! I sted 
as community services mainly because they 
are allowed to be held on campus--the worth 
of community-service programs are in doubt. 

We must be concerned with the continuino education of 
adults and the retraining of adults. Some of the 
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articles read dealt with obsolete jobs. One referred 
to the thousands of check writers the federal govern- 
ment employed at one time. Where are they today? 
They are retrained workers. 

NEED FOR VOCATIONAL RETRAINING FOR ADULTS 

A prominent characteristic of today's technology, 
and so also of the preparation required by its workers, 
must include the concept of continual change. There is 
hardly a person beginning a career today who can afford 
.lie confidence that his or her present skills or train- 
ing will be adequate to maintain a career for a 
1 i f et ime. 

Today 77 percent of our youth will graduated 
from high school; of that number ^2 percen. will enroll 
in a bachelors dejree program. Only 21 percent of 
those who star c ^an be expected to earn a bachelors 
degree. Most o^ the students and the dropouts are 
adults. What vn i 1 happen to those thousands of frus- 
trated, academically-oriented adult students? Somehow 
they must find their way into productive positions. 
They must be helped through community service/adult 
education d i v i s ions of post secondary vocat ion a 1 
i nst i tut ions . 

Several references have been made to the importance 
of working with adults for community service personnel. 
This is done not so much to fault those who are not, but 
to point out that the adults should not be forgotten. 
The plight of adults can be illustrated by referri,ng to 
a story told of the plight of Ford dealership owners 
when the Ford Mustang was first introduced in the 1960s. 
Business was never better. Customers were flocking to 
their showrooms. Everyone wanted to buy a Mustang; but 
that was the problem. The Mustangs were easy to sell 
so the salesmen were concentrating on selling Mustangs. 
The sales of Thunderbi rds , Galaxies, and the more ex- 
pensive models dropped. The owners were forced to set 
quotas. For X number of Mustangs, Y number of the big- 
ger models must be sold. The setting of quotas is not 
being suggested, but a disproportionate amount of staff 
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and money do go to servicing the recent high school 
graduate, rather than the adult who could have even 
greater needs. The younger student demands service, 
the older adult, unfortunately, is often too timid to 
speak up and demand equal service. 

How many institutions employ evening vocational 
counselors? How many have placement directors who 
work two or more evenings a week or Saturdays? How 
many employ admissions people for part-time adults? 
How many have effective placement and advisement pro- 
grams for part-time adults? Educational institutions 
must devote more attention to this area of concern. 

Checking into the adul t population showed that 
there are over 8^,000,000 adults in the United States 
between the ages of 21 and 5^ and only 27,000,000 be- 
tween the ages of 1^ and 20. If only one in three of 
these adults needs training, retraining, counseling, 
etc . , the commun i ty serv i ce/ adult educa t ion divisions 
have a larger group potential than the high schools 
and day divisions of community colleges. 

Today, we must not oni . provide the right programs 
for adults, but community service divisions must become 
more involved in the testing, advisement, and placement 
of adults. Most students who enter the community col- 
lege need counseling whether they realize the need or 
not. The community college must provide realistic coun- 
seling and career guidance for all students. In dealing 
with adults, the community service divisions should take 
leadership for the development of vocational education. 
The community service division is in a unique position 
to stimulate a coordinated program of career education 
learning opportunities which start v;ith postseconda ry 
adul ts. 

In a 1973 survey of two-year college students, 
Michael Wol iman of the General College, University of 
Minnesota, found that 63 percent of the students were 
either not at all satisfied with the way they had 
planned their occupational choice or were fairly satis- 
fied but felt they still needed some planning. The 
survey did not show results by age groups; but if we 
are honest about our institutions, we will realize that 
at least GlZ of the adults were not satisfied with the 
way they planned their occupational choices. 
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Our postsecondary education counseling programs 
need to include a community counselor who can under- 
stand the community and its occupational needs and 
relate the occupational needs to the institution best 
equipped to meet them. Because of the pos t secondary 
institution commitment to the community as a whole, 
the community counselor should not function in the 
manner of a traditional guidance counselor. He must 
be involved with adults in their own setting, visit 
with them where they are, talk with them, and relate 
to their occupational problems. It is already known 
that the adults who most need our services do not tend 
to flock to our showrooms. They must be sought out, 
and the community counselor must do it. The community 
service divisions need to provide this counselor and 
his services. 



CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 

Before making a summary, I would like to draw 
attention to a community service function of vocational 
education that is sometimes overlooked in our discus- 
sions. We are aware of the community service divisions 
using the AVT ' s facilities to offer courses such as 
heating and air conditioning, welding, and applied elec- 
tronics. But if we consider that vocational education 
is that education that can lead to a concept that labor 
is labor whether it is done by the professional or the 
neighborhood handyman, we must accept a new role for 
vocational education. If community service vocational 
programs in brick laying, aluminum sici'ng installation, 
cement work, and house wiring can pro Je an individual 
with part-time employment or with the skills to remodel 
his own home, these programs have been productive. They 
have added to productivity by providing extra income, 
by adding to the value of a property, or, at the very 
least, contributing to services purchased. There is a need 
to reawaken America to be self-sustaining. There is a 
great need to provide adults with the opportunity to 
expand their maintenance skills in the area of household 
functions. We need more courses in home wiring, cement 
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work, aluminum siding installation, upholstery, etc. 
Adults then can either earn extra money or save money. 
Either way they will add to the economy. 

In summary, community service divisions are 
involved in articulation with other institutions. How- 
ever, they need to place greater emphasis on the voca- 
tional counseling, vocational training, and vocational 
retraining of adults so that everyone has the skills 
necessary to do the job he wants to do and for which he 
is best suited. A greater allocation of the funds and 
staff needs to be set aside for adult vocational 
educa t i on . 
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THE ROLE OF COMPETENCY-BASED INSTRUCTION 
IN TEACHER PREPARATION 



Calvin J, Cotrell 
Professor and Chairman 
Division of Vocational Education 
Temple University 

For whom is competency-based education intended 
and who can profit from its offerings? 

Competency-based education, in my opinion, is 
appropriate for all levels of instruction, administra- 
tion, and teacher education. However, to be in accord 
with the charge I have been given for this presenta- 
tion, I shall limit my comments to share with you very 
briefly some of my experience with competency-based 
teacher education (CBTE) . 

This presentation will consist of my views on 
(1) what CBTE should be, (3) how CBTE can be applied 
in postsecondary occupational education, and (3) what 
advantages CBTE possesses over traditional forms of 
teacher educat ion . 

What do we mean by competency-based teacher edu- 
cation? Is it a diff event name for the same old thing 
or is it something radically different? The answer is 
"yes" to both if you examine programs across the state 
and nation. Even at Temple you may find this paradox. 
However, in the Division of Vocational Educrition we 
are moving many of our programs toward the "radically" 
different new type as rapidly as possible. 



EXPECTATIONS OF CBTE 

What are the features of the competency-based 
vocational personnel development (teacher education) 
programs we are implementing and testing at Temple? 
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These programs have the following characteristics: 

1. They start with iden. Ifijing the competency needed 
and end with assessing competency mastery in the 
"real" school role. 

2. They are field-based. Persons develop the compe- 
tencies in rhe "actual" local school environment. 

3. They are inaividualized to meet the competency 
development needs of each individual. 

4. Instruction is modularized. Learning packages are 
used to facilitate directed individualized instruc- 
tion in the pedagogy in the professional education 
component. Selection of a particular skill to 
develop is emphasized as opposed to taking a semes- 
ter long course. A student can get what is needed 
when it is needed . 

5- Differentiated staffing is used to provide univer- 
sity liaison (weekly school visitation) with local 
schools and programs. 

6. A council of educators is used to assess the candi- 
date's competency development as opposed to counting 
of credits. The couricil consists of a teacher rep- 
resentative, administrator, and teacher educator. 

7. Resource persons are prepared to serve in resident 
and field resource persons situations. Over 100 
persons have participated in these roles at Temple. 

8. In-service education is provided for resource 
persons . 

9. Self- evaluation is emphasized and facilitated 
through assessment instruments, video tape models, 
and V i deo feedback . 

10. Acceptance of feedback from peers, resource persons, 
and supervisors is emphasized. 

11. The instruction is self-pacing. The individual may 
progress at his/her own rate. 

12. A test-out feature is available. 
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13. Supervu'iorii auDurtanae is provided weekly through 
fielo resource persons and daily by resident 
resource persons. 

14. Thev are personalized and humanized and designed 
to meet 'rdividual needs. 

15. Group and 'rdiiividualized instruction are balanced 
to meet the :»e^ds of the persons involved. 

If one 'J:.05 i.I^J or her imagination a littl^i: it 
should be obviojs that these features tend to sharnly 
differentiate i'.he competency- and field-based programs 
from tra^li '-ionai camous and time-based offerings. By 
this approar.h, wt! are trying to promote the concept 
that teacher educat'on is a ooint or cooperative venture 
between Che unive«'5ity and the schools that employ 
teachers . 

Teachers who have participated in such programs 
with Tenp:e University have indicated that they associ- 
ate coirpetency- and field-based teacher education pro- 
grams with improvement of their teaching skills as 
opi^osed to taking a course to complete certification 
re(;u i rements as in the traditional programs. 



POST SECONDARY APPLICATIONS OF CBTE 

What kind of teacher education or personnel 
development is appropriate for postsecondary institu- 
tions? 

Since teaching certificates are not required in 
most postsecondary institutions, an in-service teacher 
education program is strongly recommended. The require- 
ments of such a program should be part of the employment 
agreement or contract. Assuming that an in-service form 
of personnel development would be the greatest need and 
interest to postsecondary institutions, the following 
suggestions are offered. 

Such a system must involve one or more of the fol- 
lowing: (1) a university teacher-educator, (2) a super- 
visor or department head, and (3) a fellow teacher or 
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buddy system to provide feedback, evaluation, and 
direction to the program. Encouragement of a teacher 
self-evaluation system in conjunction with the other 
three approaches is also recommended. 

Such a personnel development system must be based 
upon the pedagogical competency requirements of post- 
secondary teachers. Several states and institutions 
have completed competency studies to arrive at the com- 
petency base for their programs through the adaptation 
or use of the 38^ teaching competencies cited by 
Cotrell and others (1972). Specifically, Oregon, Texas, 
Michigan, and Florida are some of the states in which 
pos tsecondary teaching competency validation studies 
have been conducted. The teachers and administrators 
in a given institution or state must decide wh^t teach- 
ing skills are to be emphasized and developed by their 
personnel . 

Out of the 384 competencies, decisions must be 
made regarding the importance of skills such as asking 
oral questions, demonstrating a concept, writing a les- 
son plan, ana eval uati ng cognitive objectives. 

The use of video tape recording (VTR) systems in 
conjun.:tion with the development of process competencies 
is strongly recommended. Teacher self-evaluation can be 
accomplished through the use of the VTR. Video replay 
provides the teacher the opportunity to reconstruct a 
portion of a total presentation or discussion for pur- 
poses of self-analysis. This form of video feedback 
can also facilitate assistance from one's supervisor or 
fellow teacher. There is no need to rely upon menrary 
to reconstruct the activity or to insist that the "live" 
session be observed by a supervisor. The video tape can 
be reviewed at a time that is most convenient for all 
concerned. The author has directed twelve Torma] inves- 
tigations of the application of micro-teaching and video 
recording in vocational and technical teacher education 
which may be obtained through the ERIC system. One 
study of particular interest to postsecondary educators, 
Harrington and Doty (1971), was completed through the 
cooperation of the Columbur Technical Institute. 

Micro- teaching can be very helpful in developing 
pedagogical process competencies, such as those dealing 
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with oral questioning ♦'echniques. Micro-teaching 
involves the develops . of a specific teaching skill 
through the planning r^^nd presentation of short lessons 
five to seven minutes in duration to a small group of 
four to six students. This process involves planning, 
teaching, and evaluating a short lesson emphasizing a 
particular skill to a sral 1 group of students. After 
feedback from a video replay and/or the students, the 
lesson is replanned, presented, and evaluated with a 
different group of students. The typical practice 
cycle would allow 15 to 20 minutes for the initial pre- 
sentation and evaluation, 15 to 30 minutes for replan- 
ning and 15 to 20 minutes for presenting and evaluating 
the revised lesson. In one hour or less it is possible 
for a teacher to have two teaching experiences, two 
feedback sessions, and time to revise plans based upon 
two valuable student and video feedback sessions. 
Obviously, the feedback sessions may involve the super- 
visor or others, and the whole process is dependent 
upon competencies that have been identified and have 
clear criteria for assessment. The criteria should be 
incorporated in an appropriate written rating instru- 
ment. Model video tapes illustrating each competency 
are very beneficial to the process. With both a rating 
instrument and a model illustrating the skill, a teacher 
has two valuable aids to help in meeting the behavioral 
requirements set forth in a terminal objective or in a 
given level of mastery for a competency. For those who 
are interested in these techniques for in-service edu- 
cation, TOre information may be obtained by referring 
to a report by Doty and Cotrel 1 (1971) which described 
mi cro- teaching and video recording incorporated in 
in-service education in New York State. If you would 
like something more exotic, such as employing remote 
feedback techniques for in-service teachers in the 
mountains of Colorado, a report by Cameron and Cotrel 1 
( 1 970) is recommended . 

To facilitate in-service education, another device 
Is the teacher education module or learning package. A 
series of approximately 100 of these modules are cur- 
rently under development by the National R&D Center 
for Vocatic Education at The Ohio State University. 
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These are based upon 384 competencies identified by 
Cotrell and others (1972). The Division of Vocational 
Education at Temple University has been involved with 
testing these modules and implementing various compe- 
tency- and f i el d- based vocat ional teacher educat ion 
systems since January of 1973. More information rela- 
tive to one specific system (Program VITAL) is avail- 
able in a journal article by Adamsky and Cotrell (1975). 

These modules are intended for use primarily in 
directed individualized instruction but they may be 
used to plan or to supplement group instruction. A 
module consists of directions for the learner., a state- 
ment of objectives, a list of instructional resources, 
a sequence of individual lessons or learning experi- 
ences , i n format ion sheets , and assessment i nst rumen ts 
(including cr I ter ion- reference evaluation) for pre- and 
post- t.est ing. 

Effective use of the modules typically requires 
the following steps, which are presented in a simplistic 
manner : 

1. Assess the pedagogical needs through observing the 
teacher in act i on and engag i ng in fo 1 1 ow-up 
conferences . 

2. Select a module basea upon the competency develop- 
ment needs and priorities of the teacher as pre- 
viously determined. 

3. Introduce and assign the appropriate learning 
experience from the modules. 

4. Review progress of the teacher in moving from ihe 
introduction of a new concept to practice either 
under simulated conditions or in the daily class- 
room or laboratory teaching activity. 

5. Observe the teacher in applying the new competency. 
If 1 i ve observa t i on is not pract i ca 1 , a v i deo tape 
of selected activity is helpful. 

6 . Pruv ide feedback for encouragement and assistance 
in the competency. 
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7. Promote further application of the skill until 
assessment of mastery is achieved, 

8. Encourage continued use of the competency after 
mastery. 

Implementation of a modularized and individualized 
system is dependent upon the: (1) availability of 
either an internal or external teacher educator type 
person, (2) identification of the teaching competencies 
that need to be stresred in the particular institution, 
(3) capability of an institution for assessing the 
teachers' needs and delivering assistance, (^) avail- 
ability of essential resource materials and equipment, 
and (5) teachers being professional and eager for 
sel f- improvement . 

After considering various aspects of competency- 
and field-based teacher education as contrasted with 
what we know about conventional or traditional campus 
and time-based or extension center types of teacher 
education, it seems appropriate to close by citing some 
advantages of CFBTE. 

ADVANTAGES OF CFBTE 

The kind of teacher education that I have described 
can have the following advantages: 

1. The student has assistance in selecting the particu- 
lar instruction he or she needs. 

2. The student does not have to take a whole semester- 
long course. It may take only a few hours or days 
to master a particular competency in modularized 

i ns t ruct i on . 

3. The student can get help that Is needed, when it is 
needed. The assistance must be relevant since the 
need is expressed on the "firing line." 

The student can demonstrate competence or test-out 
if he or she has acquired the competency. 
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5. Field-based teacher education is more meaningful. 
The student can see the need for the pedagogy 
because it Is being applied each day in real teach- 
ing activity. If you have been around mar.y student 
teachers In conventional programs, it is easy to 
recall their regrets that they had not understood 
the need for or given much attention to methods 
courses that they experienced prior to their stu- 
dent teaching activity. 

6. CBTE goes all the way; it doesn't stop halfway 
through the learning process as is the case with 
traditional time-based instruction. CBTE stcirts 
with a needed competency and ends with assessment 
of competency mastery in the actual tc^aching role. 
Time-based instruction, even if it identifies the 
teacher's needs, stops with the final examination 
in the course. We then assume that the teacher 
will go to his/her classroom and apply. Rarely 

do we follow up to see if the teacher needs help 
with applying a new concept or skill. There is 
the possibility of a great chasm between levels 
of awareness/understanding and application/mastery. 
CBTE completes the cycle. Time-based programs 
typically go only half way. 

7. CBTE helps to take some of the mystery out o^ the 
art and science of teaching and teacher education. 
This is accompl ished through the cycle that begins 
with competency identification and ends with compe- 
tency assessment. All concerned understand what 

is to be Gccoinpi i s'^'^d . 

8. CBTE facilitates accountability. Reference is 
mada to observable and measurable teaching compe- 
tencies that we desire teachers to demonstrate. 

We are not talking about theory alone. The action 
domain of a competency consists of the fusion and 
integration of the affective, cognitive, and psycho- 
motor domains of educational objectives. 

9. CBTE is perfovrnanae-hased , not time-based. If a 
competency can be developed and demonstrated in a 
year, why take a two year course, etc.? 
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10. CBTE promotes better oormunioation among all 
concerned with the educational process. Both the 
learner and the teacher know what behaviors are 
expected and how they are to be assessad and can 
work together to achieve these ends. 

11. Teachers have the opportunity to learn by a model 
that they will apply in their teaching in a 

di rected, individual ized, competency -base« local 
1 earn i ng si tua t ion . 
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THE ROLE OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES IN ARTICULATION 

Edward C. Mann 
Coord inator, Educati ona 1 Serv i ces 
State Technical Institute at Memphis 



PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION 

Many attempts have been made to improve the 
articulation between various segments of our education 
system, particularly those offering occupational edu- 
cation.^ When one considers the variety of types of 
institutions offering this occupati ona 1 educa t ion , it 
is no surprise that articulation problems have devel- 
oped. Because of their diverse nature, these institu- 
tions tend to be a mere assemblage of schools and do 
not lend themselves to becoming a part of a coherent 
system of education (Gillie 1973). 't is ironic that 
we have a national commitment to universal education, 
and federal funds for it are available (PL 87-20^; 
PL 89-752), but, at the same time, we have opposition 
to national planning for pos tsecondary education where 
proper plans for articulation could be made. 

As the bridge between man and his work, vocational 
and technical education programs must be the result of 
a carefully planned design (Wenrich 5 Wenrich 197^). 
Vocational educators are becoming increasingly aware of 
the ove r 1 app i ng el emen t s i n occupa t iona 1 educa t ion . 
Each type of institution has its own unique objectives, 
and the potential ^or confl ict is ever present. A 
master plan for vocat ional education that cuts across 
both secondary and pos tsecondary level s i s needed to 
improve oppor t un i t i es for students . 



For the purpose of this paper, occupational 
education is defined as secondary and postsecondary 
voca t i ona 1 - techn i ca 1 ciduca t i on . 
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Possibly the most significant impetus to coordi- 
nation is the difficulty of articulation. Unless 
special coordination efforts are made, the inadequate 
and improper articulation between the various institu- 
tions offering occupational education wil] continue to 
make it difficult for students to move from one insti- 
tution to another without undue loss of credit and 
time. 

Good articulation resr.lts from the recognition of 
the student as the focal point of learning (Pratt 1973). 
Consideration must be given to the students' needs, 
aspirations, and welfare. For example, how does the 
student who graduates from a surveying program in the 
area vocat iona 1 -techn i cal school fit into the associ- 
ate degree program in a community college or subse- 
quently into a baccalaureate program in surveying or 
civil engineering in a four-year institution? As the 
student ascends the educational ladder, each step is 
dependent on the previous step; to have a student fal- 
ter is an indication of an unsafe ladder (Cross 1973). 
It is especially important to emphasize that good 
articulation in these institutions seeks to improve the 
occupat i ona 1 educat ion cond i t ion in order to i ncrcase 
benef itsforstudents. ' 

When schools and colleges are unable to accept 
credits from other institutions or recognized certifi- 
cates, diplomas, or degrees conferred, obvious economic 
inefficiency and individual frustration result. Both 
horizontal and vertical constraints inhibit articulation, 
Vertical inconsistencies occur where there is difficulty 
in maintaining continuity i r. grade levels within edu- 
cational units, such as refusing to accept students who 
graduate from certain lower-level institutions or accep- 
ting only a portion of their previous work. Removing 
such vertical constraints is of greater urgency because 
of the social and economic mobility offered through 
further education (Blau & Duncan 1967). Horizontal 
constraints occur when a student wishes to move into a 
similar program in another institution. Because of 
increased geographic mobility, both types of articula- 
tion are of ^jreat importance. This concern is both 
economic and human, for v;e can ill afford inefficiency 
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in either the cost of the educational system or in the 
training to which the individual is willing to devote 
so much of his time. 

When interrelating two or more levels of education, 
the programs in the various types of institutions become 
interlocked, forming a continuous line and creating ar- 
ticulation. This process permits students to move 
easily from one level or type of institutions to another. 
Educators who are concerned with articulation should 
optimistically view it as an excellent means of develop- 
ing an effective continuum of occupational education. 
Such coordination may be defined as "the act of regu- 
lating and combining so as to give harmonious results" 
(Glenny 1959). Recent research findings have reinforced 
the realization that the experience of learners must be 
a continuous and cumulative process. The ideal situa- 
tion is perhaps to provide each student with the oppor- 
tunity to progress from his own educational experiences 
at his own soc ial and intel lectual pace (Gillie 1973) . 

Manley (1970), speaking of the need for providing 
articulation between seconda ry and pos tseconda ry i ns t i - 
tuti ons , s tates : 

Articulated effort should be a reality in order 
to provide the continuum of education necessary 
for each student to develop to his full poten- 
tial wi thout unnecessary dupl ication of instruc- 
tion and delay in attaining his educational and 
career objectives . 

Hov^ever, this articulation of secondary and postsecond- 
ary programs cannot be forced upon insti tuti ons. 
Rather, there must be mutual respect and understanding 
of each institution's purposes and program. The major 
el emen t in imp rov ing this articulation is commun i ca t i on . 

Th i s commun i cat ion shou 1 d prov ide the mutual under- 
standing of the i nterrelatedness and interdependence of 
each program upon the other. There must be mutual 
acceptance of the worth of the the program being offered 
in each institution and recognition of the expertise of 
their graduates, since articulation between the institu- 
tions is essential if occuaptional education is to meet 
the needs of individuals and the demands of the vyorld 
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of work. The challenge of articulation between 
secondary and pos tsecondary institutions belongs to 
occupational education. Can we meet that challenge? 

THE ROLE OF EVALUATION . 

A method of providing much of the information that 
needs to be communicated between the various levels of 
institutions to improve articulation can be gained 
through evaluation. In the past, much emphasis had 
been placed on the educational process with little at- 
tention given to the product, i.e., the student. .More 
recently, product evaluation is becoming recognized as 
an important tool in evaluating how effectively a pro- 
gram meets the needs of the student it serves. The 
product approach is based on concern for the student 
and what the training does for him. It begins with 
attention to program objectives and ends with an inquiry 
into program outcomes, both qualitiative and quantita- 
tive. It IS particularly concerned with how well the 
program fulfills its object i ves--the extent to which 
students persist, how they find jobs appropriate to 
their training, and how they perform in these jobs. 
While this approach has limitations, utilizations of 
the findings which depend heavily upon the perceptions 
of the graduates themselves can be of great value. 

Every institution, whether an AVTS, a .ommunity 
col 1 ege , or r foii r yea r col 1 ege or un i vers i ty , operates 
undnr choiceb anr) decisi'. ns; and it is only through con- 
tinuous evaluation that Liie appropriate decisions can be 
made. These decision? that direct the institution are 
made in the present, are based on experiences of the 
past, and seek to meet the anticipated educational needs 
of the future. Evaluation is directly related to plan- 
ning and specifying goals and objectives. 

Virtually no one woul^l deny the need for evaluation 
in education. The issues revolve around the questions 
of what kind of evalUf3tion, for what purpose, conducted 
by whom, and under v;hat conditions? Evaluation is 
inherent in the operarion of any type of educational 
institution simply because decisions must be made. 
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Without the data obtained from the evaluation process, 
it is impossible for the institutions to respond quickly 
and effectively to the dynamic forces that shape and 
change communities and which have such obvious impact on 
their citizens. A follow-up of former students provides 
information for evaluating programs and keeping the pro- 
grams in tune with the changing conditions in the world 
of work. 



FOLLOW-UP STUDIES - A METHOD OF EVALUATION 

Considering the fact that the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 requires each student completing a program 
financed by the act to be followed-up, why do we not 
utilize this information more fully in making our edu- 
cational decisions? Follow-up studies can elicit infor- 
mation ind obtain data that can be used to improve 
coordination and articulation between programs and in- 
stitutions at various educational levels. 

The follow-up study investigates individuals who 
have left an institution after having completed, or 
possibly dropped out of, a program or a course of study. 
The follow-up study is concerned with what has happened 
to them and what has been the impact upon them of the 
institution and its program. By examining their status 
or seeking their opinions, one may get some idea of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the institution's programs 
and policies. Studies of this type enable an institu- 
tion to evaluate various aspects of its program in light 
of actual results. Our particular thrust v/ould be infor- 
mation concerning or relating to articulation, FoPow-up 
studies, therefore, are an indispensable aid to vitality, 
efficiency, and productivity of the institutions. 

Assessing the present state of follow-up studies. 
Little (1970) in his Review and Sijnthesis of RQceavch 
sTjH the Placcmc ■ ami Follow-Vi of Vocational Education 
Studcntc^: states ; 

Follow-up studies of graduates of vocational 
education programming, if carefully planned and 
executed, can provide an important base of 
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information to educational planners and adminis- 
trators, and to future vocat i ona 1 -techn i ca 1 stu- 
dents. . . . this type of information can point 
the way to improved decision-making by govern- 
ments and institutions on questions of priorities 
among types, levels and f ie 1 ds o f educat i on and 
training programs, and on decisions on allocations 
of resources' to these programs. 

The information derived from follow-up studies 
will provide a basis for future action in various 
phases of the col lege ope rat ion . Th i s assumpt ion is 
based on the belief that follow-up studies are direc- 
ted toward the improvement of the institution. . 
Follow-ups are not, and should not be, undertaken 
merely to compile records. Their ultimate objective 
is to gain information that will enable the institu- 
tion to do a better job in serving the educational 
needs of the students. Figuratively speaking, a com- 
prehensive follow-up study is a mirror through which 
the institution looks at itself in retrospect, at what 
it has really done for the people it is supposed to 
have served . 



DESIGNING THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

Fol low- up studies requi re a great deal of time, 
they involve many people, and they cost money. If 
they are to be useful, they must be carefully planned 
and carried out. If the right questions are not asked, 
then the needed information will not be received. The 
fol lov;-up should be a preplanned scheme for obtaining 
necessary data to improve the educational process. 

Before actually developing the follow-up study, a 
number of points should be considered and satisfac- 
torily answered, including: 

1. What are the queries for which answers should be 
sought? 
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What issues can be wisely used in public opinion 
pol Is? 

Questions dealing with emotionally laden topics 
should be avoided. 

Is the survey the best way to obtain the desired 
i nformat ion? 

This calls for some careful thought about alterna- 
tive ways to obtain the same data. 

How will the results be used? 

The survey design should ask this of every poten- 
tial question. If the answer received is vague 
or nondecisive, that item should be excluded. 
"Nice-to-know" kinds of items have no place in 
this kind of inst rumen t . 

Who will use the results? 

The answer to this question has considerable effect 
upon how the survey results are to be reported. 

Are the facts obtained in such a way that they will 
not be out-of-date or of no interest by the time 
they are obtained and tabulated? 

Can the data to be obtained by the follow-up help 
solve the problem under consideration? 
No "side trip" queries should be allowed in the 
survey . 

What finances are available for conducting the 
fol 1 ow-up? 

The finances that can be allocated to the conduct 
of the study heavily determine the kind of instru- 
ment, sampling strategy, and follow-up on non- 
respondents used . 

Are other resources available for assistance in 
conduct i ng the study? 

It is important to know about computer availability, 
personnel assistance, etc., that can be used in the 
endeavor . 

Would it be advisable to turn over the task of 
designing, conducting, and interpreting the survey 




to an outside group (such as a state university 
or a private research agency)? 

When the two-year college does not have the per- 
sonnel to manage a survey, outside help should be 
sought. In many cases, university professors 
with an orientation for postsecondary occupational 
education are available to assist in such endeavors. 

11. Is the follow-up seeking answers that are in fact 
a 1 ready known? 

More than one survey has asked for data from res- 
pondents that was available from other sources. 
The survey should seek answers that are clearly 
not knovyn at the time. 

12. How will the information be obtained? Should a 
mailed questionnaire be used? Or should it be 
some form of an interview? 

This must be decided early because the approach 
taken will determine the structure of the survey. 

13. Are the people conducting the survey truly capable 
of doing so? 

Because of its importance, this question must be 
answered candidly. It is well to remember that a 
willingness to design, conduct, and interpret the 
survey is not enough — a survey d i rector must be 
competent in this kind of activity (Gillie 1973, 
pp. 131-132). 

Once the preceding questions are satisfactorily 
answered, the next step is to develop the follow-up 
study. A good follow-up study is developed in a logi- 
ca 1 s tep-by-s tep manner . The first step is the identi- 
fication of objectives and stating a purpose for the 
study. A small working group of faculty and adminis- 
trators should identify the objectives to b? examined. 
These objectives should then be presented to other 
faculty and administrators concerned with the follow- 
up to solicit their reactions and determine what addi- 
tional information should be sought. 

At the same time the objectives of the study are 
being made, cons iderat ion has to be given tc the 
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selection of the sample. This determines to whom the 
questionnaire will be sent and has a major effect on 
the cost of the study. This sample determination will 
also have a great effect on the findings. Studies of 
graduates over a five- to ten-year period will reveal 
things that a one-year study will not show. This 
decision should be made with regard to the number of 
students and the allocations of time, manpower, and 
finances available for the follow-up study. 

The thi rd step in the development of the study is 
the estimate of the cost of the study. This is particu- 
larly important when special funds will have to be 
solicited to conduct the study. Consideration will have 
to be given to: 

1 . Manpower needs. 

2. Sample size. 

3. Quest ionnai re development and length. 
Type and number of follow-ups. 

5. Method of analyzing data. 

6. Preparation and distribution of final report. 

The fourth step is setting the time schedule for 
the study. A flow diagram showing the duration and 
sequence of events should be constructed and should 
include the fol lowing: 

1. Drafting the plans and assembling all necessary 
statistical background data. 

2. Designing the schedule and framing the questions. 

3. Setting up the organization for conducting the 
study, providing work-office space, supplies, 
personnel , possibly training interviewers, etc. 

k. Drawing and testing the sample. This invoives pre- 
paring a source list, selecting the sample cases, 
writing the sample card, preparing the master list, 
and conducting a dry run. 

5. Collecting and processing the data. 
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6. Tabulating re turns. 

7. Analyzing re suits and writing the report. 

8. Publishing the findings. 

9. Terminating the survey and disposing of the data. 

The fifth and most extensive step is the develop- 
ment of the follow-up instrument. This step translates 
the objectives of the study into questionnaire items. 
Gillie poses several suggestions that should be applied 
to the selection of the items: 

1. Restrict questions to those matters that directly 
re I a te to the p rob I em . 

2. Avoid those questions whose answers can be 
accurately found from other sources. 

3. Remember your tabulation plans when selecting 
questions, as many types of questions do not lend 
themselves to easy tabulation and should be avoided. 

^. If possible, obtain comparable data — compare ques- 
tions, terms, definitions, and quantitative units 
of measu rement with those that were found to be 
meaningful in other completed surveys. 

3 . Exe rc i se care and caut i on v;hen ask i ng pe rsona I or 
potentially embarrassing questions, 

6. Ask factual questions whose answers the respondents 
can be expected to know. When asking respondents 
quest ions that dea I with reca I I , keep in mi nd the 
pr i nc i pa I factors i nvol ved wi t h remembe ring, 
namely: recency--more recent actions are remembered 
be St and most accurately; pri macy--assoc i a t i ons 
formed first by the respondents are better remem- 
bered than those that are formed I ater ; frequency-- 
a more frequent type experience is recalled more 
effectively and accurately; dura t i on-- the length of 
experience affects remember i ng ; mean i ngfulness--lL" 
is easier to recall things that make sense; set — 
peop le have a set or a read i nes5 to remembe r certa i n 
experiences more readily than others; mode--the mode 
of reca I I demanded by t he ques t i ons af fee t s the 
ability to remember. 
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7. Avoid questions that encourage inaccurate 
responses; rephrase them or don't use them at all. 

8. Avoid questions that demand tcio much extra effort 
froi^ he respondent. 

9. Avoid opinion questions except when the question- 
naire is su rvey i ng op i n i ons ( 1 973 , P • 1 86) . 

As well as translating the objectives of the study 
into questions, the designer of the study must also be 
sure that the i tems are unders tandab 1 e to the person 
who will receive the questionnaire. The following 
suggestions may be of use: 

1. Use simple A'(.'»ro? that are familiar to the respond- 
ents 

2. B'-., .lise. 

3. Consiruct the questions so that they yield exactly 
the i n format ion sought . 

k. Avoid ambiguous questions. 

5. Avoid leading questions. 

6. Avoid catch-words, or ctereocyped words v;ith 
emot : ona 1 connota t i ons . 

7. Avoid the use of phra3es that ma^ ."ef lect upon the 
prestige of the respondent. 

8. Decide whether you want to personalize some of the 
quest ions . 

9. Allow for all possible responses, including the 
answer "I don ' t know." 

10. Avoid the use of 'un rea 1 i st i c choices in multiple 
choice questions. 

11. Keep the writing required of the responded '-.s down 
to a minimum. 

12. Include a few questions that serve as checks on 
the accuracy and consistency of the responses as 
a whole. Two questions worded differently but 
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asking for the same fact would be the type of 
approach suggested here . 

13. Avoid questions that ask for responses toward 
socially accepted norms or values. 

1^. Avoid the risk of certain questions being con- 
sidered unreasonable by prefacing them with a 
brief explanation v;hich justifies the question. 

Once the instrument has been designed, pretest it 
and conduct a pilot study using individuals who are 
similar to the intended sample. The pretest should 
reveal most of the defects in the original wording, 
procedures, and instructions associated with respond- 
ing to the questionnaire. Based upon the resu 1 1 s 
obL.^ i ned in the p re test , the ques t i onna i re shou 1 d be 
'-o.^^ired and revised into its final form. 

Follow-up studies can include or emphasize dif- 
,,(. th'nos, but there are certain basic items that 
,i ii ler^My included in all of them. Chief among 
L ^ are : 

1. Where graduates are located. 

2. What they are doing. 

3. Their marital status. 

^. Their continuing educational experience and 
ach ievemen t . 

5. Why they dropped out of high school or sOllege, 
in ca: ^ they did. 

6. How they got their first job and how long it took 
to get a job. 

7. Their job advancements and earnings. 

8 . How t he i r present occupa t i ona 1 cho i ce re 1 a ted to 
their choice while in high school. 

9. How many are employed in the occupation for which 
they were prepared, how many in a related occupa- 
tion, and how many in a nonrelated occupation. 

10. The chief difficulties encountered on their job. 
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11. Their opinions about the effectiveness of the 
guidance they received. 

12. Their reactions to the worthwhi leness of the 
academi c and vocat i ona 1 subjects taken (London 
1973, p. 2ke). 

The type of information needed from a follow-up 
study which would concern itself with the problem of 
articulation betv^/een institutions offering occupational 
educat ion is: 

1. Determining the post secondary institutions to which 
the AVTS students matriculate and the four-year 
institutions to which the lower level postsecondary 
students matriculate. 

2. Ascertaining the major fields of study of the 
matriculating students. 

3. Observing changes in the students after matricu- 
lation. 

h. Discovering admission problems and problems of 

acceptability of previously established competen- 
cies. 

5. Comparing the students' performance at the higher 
occupational level with their performance at the 
lower level . 

6. Obtaining the students' opinion of the quality of 
preparat ion prov ided in the lower occupat ional 
level . 

7. Ascertaining areas of strengths and weaknesses of 
the lower level programs . 

8. Verifying correlation of subject matter taught at 
the lower level with that of the higher level. 

9. For the postsecondary students, observing at what 
period of the two-year program most students trans- 
fer, and the relationship of the period nf atLen- 
danc3atthe two-year institution to succto'- at the 
four- year i ns t i tut i on. 
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Once the instrument has been developed and mailed, 
the next step is to develop and implement a follow-up 
strategy. It is common knowledge that the usual rate 
of return for follow-up surveys is considerably less 
than 100 percent. A suggested remedy is a sequence of 
two or three follow-up letters, spaced about ten days 
apart. This may bring the response rate to about 50 
percent. Another measure which can increase the rate 
of response is telephone contact of a randomly selected 
portion of non responden t s . 

The sixth slep is the tabulation and analysis of 
data. The data may be tabulated and processed by hand 
or by machine, but the procedure is different for each 
method. If punchcard equipment and a computer are 
available, by all means they should be used. They 
will yield more accurate and certainly faster results. 
If hand tabulation is to be used, t iic responses indi- 
cated on the instruments should he tabulated from day 
to day as the instruments are returned. A master sheet, 
or series of master sheets, designed to include all 
items covered in the instrument, should be used. When 
all returns are in and tabulated, tables and/or graphs 
and charts, with appropriate titles and column headings, 
should be constructed in which to enter the statistical 
data for the various items. These tables should show 
frequencies, totals, ranges, averages, percentages, and 
whatever other measures may be necessary to present the 
nume r i ca 1 f i nd i ngs . 

V/hen responses are to be tabulated and analyzed by 
machine, the tabulation process should wait until all 
returns are in or the cutoff date has arrived. Then 
tabulation cards should be punched for the entire lot 
at one setting. After the cards are checked for cccw 
racy they should be taken to the computer, which should 
be programmed to process them and produce the desired 
analysis of the data. From the printout sheets fre- 
quencies, totals, ranges, averages , percentages, mea- 
sures of relationships, and significance should be 
entered in appropriate tables, charts, and graphs, as 
explained above, to show the findings (London 1973)- 

The final step in the follow-up study process is 
the preparation and distribution of the follow-up study 
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report. No follow-up study can be very useful until 
its findings are organized and reported in a meaningful 
form. The report should be written in objective, con- 
cise, and simple terms . 

The follow-up study report should begin with an 
introductory section explaining the purpose, limita- 
tions, and scope of the study^ how the study was made, 
and its importance to students, t',;o institution, and 
the commun ity. The findings of tfie study, shown 
chiefly in tables, charts, and graphs, should be orga- 
nized into logical sections and then presented, inter- 
preted, and explained in simple language. Comments 
and suggestions which were not shown in tables should 
be placed in a separate section, or sections, with the 
frequency of each statement indicated. 

Following the body of the report there should be 
a sec t ion in wh i ch the spec ific findings for individual 
questions on the questionnaire are summarized to pro- 
vide answers to major study questions. For example, 
how many of the graduates went to college, how many are 
still in college, and how many dropped out? How many 
are employed, and in what occupations are they engaged? 
How does the occupational choice of the respondents at 
the time of the study compare with their occupational 
choice while in high school? How do the occupations in 
which the ex-students are engaged compare to the occu- 
pations for which they were prepared? 

A conclusion is a logical generalization based un 
one or more findings. What conclusions can be drawn 
from the study with respect to the guidance services, 
the instruct ional program, the curriculum, or any 
related matter covered by the study? These ccnclusinps 
shou Id be though t out ca ref u 1 1 y and stated in s i mp 1 e 
terms . 

A recommendat Ion is a suggested or impl ied course 
of action judged to be logical and desirable in view 
of the findings and conclusions of the study. The 
report should conclude with a list of recommendations 
for action. This list does not need to be a long one; 
in fact, it will probably carry more weight if it is 
limited to not more than a half dozen statements. 
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When the report is written it should be proofread 
and preliminary copies made for review by the members 
of the follow-up study committee and the administrative 
staff. Then it should be discussed by the committee, 
and the necessary corrections or alterations made. ^ 

The report can serve no useful purpose until it 
is made available to those who reed to know its contends. 
The report should be distributed as soon as possible to 
board members, administrators, faculty, counselors, 
interested parents and students, and other interested 
persons and agencies. Copies should be sent to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. C, to the State 
Department of Education, to magazines in the field of 
vocational guidance and vocational education, to col- 
lege and university libraries in t'^e state, and to the 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 
^3210. 

USE or FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION 

This information provided by the fol Icw-up studies 
can provide reliable data regarding tie success of for- 
mer students who matriculated to the next higher level 
of occupational education or who immediately entered 
the labor market. It can justify subject requirements 
for graduation or give support to the traits and compe- 
tencies required for successful job entry. It can pro- 
vide firsthand evidence of the effectiveness of the 
teaching methods and the relevance of ^he material 
included in the courses. It can provide facts upon 
which to develop and organize course content, establish 
performance standards, and suggest a means of plannir-^] 
new curriculums and other extensions of educational 
services. 

Follow-up studies can provide the counselors with 
a factual basis upon which to advise students regarding 
career choices, sources of further occupational educa- 
tion, course selection, extracurricular participaM -ji, 
and success expectation. It can provide the adn . s- 
trators with facts upon which to base policy de'.sions 
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and Identify gaps in the educational sequence. In 
total, follow-up studies can provide the majority of 
the information needed to develotJ 30od articulation 
between the various levels of oc ^pational education. 

CONCLUSION 

All of the information provided by follov7-up 
studies is ultimately designed to provide information 
which will enable the educational institutions to 
better serve their students. If the students are to 
benefit, it follows that the methods used in helping 
them toward the attainment of their goals will also 
be improved. The essential goal of this type of study 
is an institution sensitive and attentive to the needs 
of its students 

Meaningful articulation between d i f f eren t 1 eve 1 s 
of occupational education will shortly become, if it 
is not already, a public mandate which educators can 
ill afford to disobey. 
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INSTRXTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
FROM THREE ANGLES 
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INTRODUCTION 



Occupational assessment or evaluation will become 
the process by which decision making can take place 
within the realm of managerial act i v i t ies wh i ch will 
allow for positive decision making, planning, modifi- 
cation, and revision of postsecondary programs. This 
process may take place at the administrative level as 
well as the teacher levels. Such a process of keeping 
proper records of collecting various data eventually 
leads to accountability, accountability e^ing the 
documentation of the relationships of i.ipu-. (resources) 
to outputs (products) . 

The following article will cover various aspects 
of accountability at the postsecondary level. Many 
vocational or technical teachers realize there is a 
need for instructional accountability. However, there 
are thc^e who continue to ask if such a need exists 
and how they mav be held accountable? To help answer 
this universal question, the writer will briefly cover 
the need for instructional accountability. The next 
aspect to be covered is that of planning for a model, 
its organization, execution, data collection and analy- 
sis, and, finally, an evaluation of the model as it 
relates to program effectiveness. 

NEED FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

Leon Lessinger, a noted authority about educational 
accountabi Tity, uses the following def i n i i on : 
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Essentially accountability means that schools: 
(l) set goals of concrete, measurable improve- 
ments in pupi 1 performance; (2) subject resul ts 
to an objective audit or evaluation; and (3) 
report results to the public in clear terms. . . 
Accountability is a process in which an age'^t, 
public or private, entering into a contractual 
agreement to perform a service, vsfi 1 1 be held 
answerable for performing according to agreed 
upon terms, within an established time period, 
and with a stipulated use of resources and per- 
formance standards .... Accountability 
means the ability to deliver on promises (North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
1972, p. 1 , Appendix A) . 

Accountability has come into focus because of 
demands being placed on the educational system by 
various publics. Twenty-five to 30 years ago most 
people could get along reasonably wel) regardless of 
the quality or type of education they had received. 
From a traditional standpoint, those who had achieved 
academically went on to better things. The dropout 
usually had no trouble finding employment. 

World War I and II, the depression, and other 
sundry things helped hide the fact that education was 
for a select few. Due to the constant flux of change 
that pervades our educational system, as we' 1 as 
society in general, various demands have been placed 
on our educational system--of thesj derrands educational 
accountability has been the outcry of various publics. 
These pub 1 i cs-- 1 awyers , lawmakers, parents, students, 
society, industry, militant ethnic mi nor i t i es--have 
called on all educators to become accountable for their 
act ions . 



PLANNING FOR THE MODEL 

The key word in planning for any change, whether 
it involves a new model or any other endeavor, is 
"involvement." Involvement leads to acceptance. 
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Acceptance leads to success. Administrators can help 
make or break any educational program. They must be- 
come involved to the extent they understand the role 
•and responsibility they have in helping to plan, 
establish, and maintain any accountability model. 
Their main interests lie in their expectation that 
such a model will render data useful to them in th. 
planning and decision-making process. Such a process 
is mainly concerned with securing input (resources), 
their a 1 1 ocat ions, expend i tu res , budgeting (cost effi- 
ciency), and output (the product). 

While administrative decision making encompasses 
an entire school, a district, and many programs, most 
teachers will be concerned with the accountability of 
the program for which they agreed to be responsible. 
Teachers at the postsecondary level have been hired 
on the competencies and expertise they have to offer. 
To help them set standards for their programs and tc 
help them maintain an up-to-date program, many teachers 
use active occupational/craft advisory committees. Be- 
cause occupational and craft advisory commi ttees are 
composed of competent persons working within a given 
occupation or trade area, their input is invaluable in 
helping the school maintain progressive and relevant 
programs. Another big asset is that many advisory com- 
mittee members are the purchasers of the schooTs 
product. Thus, the committee also becomes one of the 
biggest public relations factors any school program 
could hope for. The involvement of these members in 
the development of an accountability model not only 
helps them understand the complexity involved but helps 
them to establish a clearer understanding of the term 
accountability as it relates to the school's program 
and to the various restraints within which the school 
and its programs have to operate. After all, they are 
part of the publics demanding educational accounta- 
b lity. In another sense they are partly accountable, 

t 30 . 

Other interested parties such as school boards, 
boards of trustees, industry, society, employers, 
parents, and students all have important roles to play 
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in planning for an accountability model. Involvement 
helps to place a certain degree of accountability on 
their shoulders as well. A general advisory committee 
composed of a cross-section of these people (publics) 
will also help them establish a clearer concept of the 
demands for educational accountability that they have 
placed on the educational system. In many cases, 
administrators would be the ones using general advisory 
committees. Their inputs are a valuable asset to any 
school . 

planning for the model it is usually best to 
call ine craft occupational advisory committee together 
in a li^-'ting to obtain their input into what objec- 
tives they feel are relevant to the program being 
offered. In many instances they will help in setting 
til minimum standards a student should possess in order 
to be acceptable to industry. Not only will they help 
set standards for the job/occupational skill required, 
but they will help set the attitudinal traits and 
characteristics students should possess to be ready at 
minimum job entry level. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE MODEL 

After meeting with craft or occupational advisory 
committees and establishing realistic objectives and 
goals for each program, each instructor can analyze 
the specific performance objectives to the extent they 
can be developed into broader tasks or jobs. For 
example, having a student maintain, install, trouble 
shoot, repair, or replace a circuit in a piece of 
electronic equipment gives a broad picture of the 
skills the student possesses. The skill portion of 
the instrument would contain broad performance objec- 
tives and could be the averaged ratings of smaller 
spec ific objectives in a particular unit of instruction. 
As the student progresses in each phase of the program, 
a chart should be kept on his attitudinal traits, i.e., 
dependability, responsibility, attitude tovvard the job 
and others such as cooperation, scholastic aptitude, 
etc. At the end of the training program the instructor 
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cm orot ilo skills locwnod and tiie various traits 

and characteristics demonstrated v.-liile in training. 

Once an instrut'ieru is drav^n up for the purpose of 
objectively ^iradiruj each student, it ci)n be slanted so 
the teacher records qrodes on one instrument. The 
second i ns t rut.K?f)t , identical to the one the teacher 
uses, is slanted to ask the student to grade his train-* 
inq in terms of iiov; it fias enabled him to perform on ^ 
the job. Also, the student is asked to grade himself 
on the sanie tiaits and characteristics tfiat the teacher 
ha s q raded h i ni on . 

Likevyise, the ein[)lov,?r, or for t:iat matter, a 
teacher in a more advanced course, is asked to grade 
the student's skills, iraits, and characteristics. 
With tiiis approach, tlie instruction given in the pro- 
grain can be viewed from three angles, the i}!.^tlVic*toVy 
l;he and the or another teacher. 



EXECUTION AND DATA COLLECTION 

Many states have novy required each school 
district to provide placement services to its students. 
Some states, such as Flordia, have vjha t is known as 
occupational placement specialists, who usually are 
under the jurisdiction of the school counselor. When 
students enter a program, they can be given a packet 
to give to their new instructor. This packet contains 
the three forms to be used by the instructor for grad- 
ing purposes. Each form could be color coded in order 
to produce efficiency in the process. As the student 
goes through the program, the teacher evaluates and 
fills out the teacher evaluation form. When the stu- 
dent completes the program, the packet is sent back to 
the counseling center. The placement officer is able 
to profile the skill proficiency, traits, and charac- 
teristics demonstrated by the student. Once the 
profile is completed, the placement officer has a 
composite picture by which to sell the student to 
prospect i ve emp loye rs . 

After the student is placed on the job and has 
worked anywhere from six months to a year, the new 
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employee is asked Lo rate the degree to which the 
training he received has enabled him to function on 
the job. The employer is asked to do likewise. When 
the inventory is completed and the instruments are 
sent back to the school , the placement officer corre- 
lates the throe instruments and analyzes the data. 



DATA ANALYSIS 

Data analysis should focus on how well the student 
has been trained and is functioning on the job. To 
zero in on this information, an inter-item analysis 
could be completed for the three instruments to deter- 
mine the fo 1 low! ny : 

~ whether i nsrc ruct ion has been adequate 

- v'hether the program needs revision in its 
entirity or in some particular area(s) 

- if the placement officer has done a good job 
of placing the student accord i ng to skills, 
abilities, traits, and characteristics. 

- if the placement was bad to begin with 

- whether the student (empl oyee) has a psycho- 
log i ca 1 h^ng-up 

- a compa rison of tnst rumen ta t i on between ( 1 ) 
teachers and students, (2) teachers and 
employees, (3) students and employers, and 
{h) students and students 

- whether teachers are grading easy or hard 

- whether too little or too much time is being 
spent in covering a particular area of 

t ra i n i ng 

- whet her t he prog ram is accoun table and meeting 
its obligations to students and employers alike 
and , 

- whe ther or not the students we re placed into 
programs that actually did not interest them. 
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TOTAL MODEL AND FRO^' RAM EVALUATION 



Evalua*:ion is a f'vOi'i^ss of naihei'^ing data leading 
to accountability, w'lich is the actual vvoaeGS of 
docuncntinn needed data from whicfi various management 
decisions can be made. Proqra,n5 can oe evaluated in 
terms of an accountdlj) e and objective approach. Each 
program can be viewed for its strengths and v •2aknesses . 
Programs can be compared across school districts and 
eventually across any state. States could be comnared 
to other states thus showing the far reaching effects 
of accountabi 1 i ty . 

CONCLUS ION 

Just as evaluation is a tool for gathering data, 
accountability is a tool for documenting whether or 
not the. institution and its instructors are doing the 
job th^y have proniise..' to do. It is a tool that can 
be used to objectively show whether or not inputs are 
comparable to outputs *n terms of utilization and 
efficiency. Furthermore, it is an effective tool for 
building a new image for any educational endeavor that 
is out to meet the needs of those it purports to serve, 
and last, but not least, it can build up and gain che 
confidence, trust, and respect of the publics supporting 
i t . 
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Training is everything. The peach was once a 
bitter a 1 mond ; caul i f 1 owe r is no t h i ng but cabbage 
v/i th a col lege educat ion. 

Mark Twa i n 

Ever since higher learning began to include 
formal coursework, educators have felt an obligation 
to insure that every student takes all specified 
courses in a particular degree program. This obliga- 
tion has traditionally extended to experienced and 
inexperienced students alike. If an individual were 
seeking a degree, he or she would be required to 
attend classes, complete assignments, and perform in 
other academic ways even if life experiences could 
easily substitute for certain course content . Unfor- 
tunately, in this situation, the student has suffered 
the most. 

In recent years, credit-by-examination has been 
instituted as a means of enabling qualified students 
to acquire college credits without taking all required 
formal instruction. While serving as a step in the 
right direction, this process has , for the most part , 
been limited to basic academic subject matter areas 
with a focus on assessment of cognitive achievement. 
In this case, a student would be permitted to try 
"testing-out" of a certain number of basic courses, 
particularly those classed as general education. 
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A more contemporary concept of credit granting 
includes the practice of awarding credit for life and/ 
or work experience. This approach is based on the 
premise that "learning that takes place outside and 
prior to enrolling in postsecondary institutions can 
merit academic credit when it is properly demonstrated 
and validated" (Meinert and Penny 1975). Credit- 
granting in the con tempo r a ry sense is particularly 
well suited to today's student. If he or she has had 
exposure to a number of relevant areas outside the 
school setting, this life experience may possibly be 
forma 1 ly recogn i zed and the student proper 1 y rewarded 
for achievement. However, benefits can also accrue 
for the postsecondary institution. Once a plan for 
systematically assessing life and work experience has 
been implemented, it is likely that a quality control 
system will emerge which is more meaningful for all 
students. At the same time, faculty members should be 
in a better position to advise students away from 
courses that duplicate life experiences. Knowledge of 
what experiences may substitute for courses aids both 
in planning the students' programs and in scheduling 
courses throughout the year. 

This paper has as its central theme the means by 
which out-of-school learning may be assessed and con- 
structive credit awarded based upon this learning. 
Initially, approaches to the assessment of out-of- 
school learn'r.M are detailed. Next, various sources 
of potential credit are examined. Finally, the post 
secondary institution's credit granting component is 
discussed and the future of credit granting is pre- 
sented in terms of alternate directions. 



APPROACHES TO ASSESSMENT 

Assessment represents the core of any credit 
granting system. Even though a postsecondary institu- 
tion may have devised an array , of sophisticated proce- 
dures, student assessment must be both relevant and 
accurate. If not, the system itself will become dys- 
functional. Several basic concerns may be raised about 
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any assessment of out-of-school learning. The,^e 
include the various ways that out-of-school learning 
may be assessed, the validity cf these :^ssessment3 , 
and potential problems in administering assessments. 
In order that these concerns may be properly addressed, 
each is considered in relation to some or the most 
frequently used assessment processes. While it is 
recognized that an assessment and credit-granting pro- 
gram may include a variety of assessments, it was 
deemed most beneficial to discuss each individually. 
Those who contemplate using several assessments in 
their programs should consider individual as well as 
cumulative impact of instruments. This is extremely 
important since one instrument may duplicate another or 
assess some learning dimension in a more realistic 
manner. The various types of assessment chosen for 
discussion include standardized tests, locally deve 1 - 
oped tests, the student narrative, and committee evalu- 
ation. These are perhaps representative of the kinds 
of assessments that are being used to determine if and 
how much credit should be granted for out of school 
learning. 

Standard i zed Tests 

The extensive use of standardized tests in evalu- 
ation is well known. This sort of assessment has been 
conducted for many years in conjunction with admis- 
sions, pi acemen t , and ach i evcmen t . S tanda rd i zed tes t s 
have a number of inherent advantages. Typically, they 
have been produced by professionals and have been 
field-tested with large numbers of students. Further- 
more, each test has usually met rather rigorous vali- 
dity and reliability standards (Davis 197^)* As far 
as the pos tseconda ry institution is conce rned , s tan- 
dardized tests are relatively easy to administer and 
score . 

There are, however, some basic shortcomings to 
the standardized test. First, the relevance which 
test content has to course or program content may 
often be questioned. This is perhaps of lesser 
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concern for basic general education courses than 
applied technical courses, since many standardized 
tests deal with areas such as verbal and numerical 
ability. At any rate, it is of paramount importance 
to ^be sure that test and course content align, a some*- 
times difficult if not impossible task. The problem 
here is that standardized test scores may be somewhat 
artificial indicators of life experience achievement. 
A case in point is the use (and perhaps misuse) of the 
CLEP. Although this examination has been administered 
by numerous institutions across the country to assess 
the amount of life experience credit which should be 
awarded to students, there i? much debate about the 
validity of its content for this purpose (e.g., Cald- 
well 1973, Galfo 197^, Caldwell 197^). Basically, 
when any standardized test is being cons i dered for use 
in the credit-granting process, the user should look 
closely at test content in relation to course and 
program content. This will help insure that assess- 
ment is not an artificial process. 

A most obvious shortcoming of the standardized 
test is its lack of relevance to applied areas. In 
fact, very few (if any) tests are available that 
assess performance in areas commonly associated with 
community college occupational education such as 
drafting, electronics, and business and office occupa- 
tions. There are several reasons for this state of 
affairs — namely, a relatively small market for tests 
in these areas and the high cost of producing such a 
test. This means the occupational teacher must usu- 
ally look elsewhere for help in assessing life 
exper iences . 

Locally Developed Tests 

Since instructors in post secondary insti tut ions 
often find that standardized tests do not meet their 
assessment needs in applied areas, they are often 
obliged to develop their own tests. Although the lo- 
cally developed test has several advantages over i ts 
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standardized counterpart, most important is the fact 
that it can contain content which is more relevant to 
both 1 i fe experiences and course content. Tests that 
have be3n properly constructed and administered at the 
local level can serve as meaningful indicators of per- 
formance in a variety of applied settings. 

In a sense, it is best to. develop tests at the 
local level which focus on assessing performance. Per- 
formance tests are usually not available through regu- 
lar channels (e.g.. Mental Measurements Yearbook) and 
they are sometimes the best means of "getting at'' 
applied performance. If, for example, it is desired 
that the student demonstrate performance (either course 
or life experience) in administering medication or 
trouble shooting an electronics component, the perfor- 
mance test with its applied focus is much better suited 
to this purpose than a typical standardized test. 

One area of concern with regard to performance 
assessment is the time taken to develop a valid test. 
Unfortunately, a sound performance test cannot be de- 
veloped unless steps are taken to insure that validity 
and reliability indices have been established, and this 
usually takes a great deal of time. Basic development 
procedures, which are well documented in another paper 
(Finch and Impellitteri 1971), include developing mea- 
surable objectives, selecting the appropriate measure- 
ment strategy, determining the type of measure to use, 
developing a prototype test, and establishing validity 
and reliability. These procedures must be followed if 
one intends to make a mean i ngfu 1* assessment of perfor- 
mance. 

Another concern which may be raised about perfor- 
mance tests is the time spent on administration. Un- 
like the commonly used paper and pencil test (e.g., 
true-false, multiple choice), a performance test is 
typically administered to individual students and 
requires that they be tested over rather lengthy time 
periods in areas separate from the regular classroom.^ 
The reason for this is a need to actually assess appli- 
cation and do this under rigidly controlled conditions. 
Whereas the pencil and. paper test may be given to 
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students sitting at separate desks, a performance test 
requires students to be at separate work stations using 
their own materials, tools, equipment, etc 

Student Narrative 

Many pos tsecondary institutions are assessing non- 
college learning by obtaining written statements from 
students describing their experience and/or learning. 
This statement is commonly referred to as the student 
narrative. The narrative may range from a simple 
essay to an extensive portfolio including a complete 
vita and documentation, such as letters of reference, 
proposals, eva 1 uat ions, and personal folders. Several 
excellent examples of narratives are provided by Meyer 
(1975). These examples, together with directions for 
completing narratives provided by four institutions 
serve as meaningful input for anyone who intends to use 
this assessment process. 

The student narrative is par t i cua 1 a r 1 y useful when 
there is a need to assess work experience with regard 
to time spent, duties performed, and general levels of 
performance. It enables the evaluator to determine 
whether a student performed the same duties each year 
for 10 years or performed many different and progres- 
sively more demanding duties during that time span. 
The student narrative is not meant to supplement the 
performance test. Instead, it should be complementary. 
Although the narrative is not designed to assess speci- 
fic performance, it can get at many areas associated 
with this performance such as interpersonal relatfons 
and supervisory skills. It might well be that a stu- 
dent has worked in an area for several years and is 
technically competent but does not work well with 
others. By using both types of assessment, more real- 
istic kinds of data may be gathered. If credit grant- 
ing is based upon performance in a more generic con- 
text, the narrative, together with performance testing, 
should constitute a very dynamic duo. 

Since the use of student narratives in assessment 
is relatively new, several procedural questions 
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about this process are yet to be ansv^;e^ed: What 
should the narrative include? Who or what group 
should evaluate it? Hov; are various aspects of the 
narrative equated with college credit? How does a 
student's ability to communicate in writing affect the 
amount of credit granted? These questions probably 
reflect the character of a narrative because it is, in 
part, extremely objective but also includes much which 
is very subjective. Perhaps the best way of dealing 
with this problem is to develop guidelines for the 
narrative that closely align with specific criteria 
for credit granting. Then, after the student prepares 
his/her narrative, various designated parts can be 
checked against these criteria. For example, amounts 
of credit can be specified in relation to successful 
supervision of x employees for y years with more cre- 
dit granted for a greater* number of successful years 
in supervision. The point to be made is that the 
narrative and the specific area for which credit is to 
be granted must both be clearly delineated. This will 
insure that assessment is realistic and meaningful to 
the institution and the student. 



Commi t tee Eva I ua t ion 

Assessment via committee is a process which is 
most often used (and abused) by evaluators. This par- 
ticular approach can serve as the sole basis for 
assessing out of schoo I I ea rn i ng . However , it is 
usually combined '-/ith other types of assessment when 
information is being gathered for credit-granting 
decisions. A committee can be used to assess student 
learning in a meaningful manner, but only if care is 
taken to estabi ish proper procedures and standards for 
its operation. 

As with any group process, it is imperative that 
persons selected for committee membership are know- 
ledgeable about the area to be assessed. This means, 
if a specific type of work experience is to be evalu- 
ated, committee members should know \s'f>it kinds, 
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amounts, and levels of performance will be acceptable 
for credit. If they do not have this basic capability, 
the assessment will surely be invalid. 

As the foregoing implies, there must be a clear 
indication of what criteria are to be used in the 
assessment process . Only then can a commi ttee func- 
tion as it should. Criteria should be stated expli- 
citly and made available to all comini ttee members so 
that a meaningful evaluation of experience is insured. 

Perhaps the greatest utility of committee assess- 
ment is possible by combining it with other approaches 
to evaluation. If the student narrative and test 
scores can be provided to a committee as input for 
decisions, the group will have a much greater capabi- 
lity to make valid credit awards. A committee that 
has access to "hard" data will most certainly find 
that their job is easier, more enjoyable, and more 
reward i ng . 

SOURCES OF POTENTIAL CREDIT 

Any postsecondary institution that is planning to 
implement a comprehensive credit-granting program must 
give major consideration to the various ways out-of- 
school learning may take place. Just like assessment, 
there are several sources of potential credit. In 
this paper a number ut these have been identified and 
briefly described so that institutions may give 
thought to the broad range of possibilities open to 
use . These sources of potential credit include mili- 
tary experience, on-the-job experience, travel, previ- 
ous course work, avocational study, and independent 
study. While it is recognized that there may be other 
sources of potential credit, the ones to be discussed 
seem to emerge as the most relevant and useful to 
cred i t granters . 
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H i I i tary Exper i cnce 



The military experience seemed to be prominent 
among those areas applied for credit at pootsecondary 
institutions. As part of this military experience, 
persons may submit for credit course work taken from 
or through the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Military service schools, workshops, or seminars 
taken in connection with the job classification serve 
as another area of consideration. In each case, the 
student's official military service record is typi- 
cally used as the basis for documenting out-of-school 
learning experiences . 

Qn-tlie-Job Ex p erience 

Another source of potential credit consists of 
on-the-job experiences other than those accumulated 
through military service. Experience gained in a 
given trade area, health occupation, business or 
office occupation, or other job experience is a source 
^or which credit is frequently requested. Both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional experiences are included. 
Documentation of these experiences consists of listing 
information such as Job title, number years of experi- 
ence in each job classification, supervisor's name, 
company name, duties, r^nd responsibility of the job. 
Employer evaluation ib usually requested by the insti- 
tution which is cva 1 ucjt i ng on-the-job formal learning 
experiences for credit. Compony sponsored workships, 
seminars, or other on-the-job formal learning experi- 
ences constitute another area for which credit is 
rec|ue5 ted . 

Trav e 1 

Tr.ivcl abroad or within the United States tliat 
can be eva 1 ua ted as con t r i bu t i nr] t o a person ' s pcrson- 
n 1 nr prof ess i ona 1 c] rowth i s anollu! r sourr:e for wh i ch 
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credit i5 sometimes requested. Living in a foreign 
country and being exposed to the language, culture, 
and customs in that country are aften considered as 
meaningful life experiences when credit is being 
granted . 



Previous Course Wo rk 

Previous course work accumulated at other post- 
secondary institutions whether at the university, _ 
junior-community college, or technical institute is 
another possibility. The College Level Examination _ 
Program (CLEP) examination seems to be the most promi- 
nent method of assessing previous course work. 

Avocntional and Independent St udj 

Another possible source of credit is .itional 
and independent study or, as it is somet i mes ca I I ed , 
nonlraditional study. A high degree of knowledge and/ 
or skill developed through hobbies or other kinds of 
independent study serves as another basis for granting 
credit. Cross (1973) reports that non t rad . t i ona 1 
study is defined by the Commission on Non-Trad i t i ona I 
Studies as "an attitude that puts the student first 
and the institutions second, concentrates more on the 
former's needs than tlie latter's conveniences, en- 
courages diversity of individual opportunity, and 
deemphasi/es time /ind space or even course requ i re- 
m.-nts in favor of crjnipet i-nce and where applicable, 
performance ." 

L i ccns i n'j 

Lirensing for crlain vocatirnial and technical 
educat ion gr.Kluat es appears to \n: another possible 
future dir.'ction. Whil.' the su()port for requiring 
liMTisiiKi of gi.iduatr's lias receiv(!d mixed reaelions. 
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this would most certainly appear to be a sound basis 
upon which to grant credit for out-of-school learning. 
If a student is already licensed in the occupation or 
field of work, a certain amount of credit may be 
allowable on the basis of the license. This would 
assume, of course, that sufficient safeguards had 
been provided for in the licensing procedures. 

Whatever the source of potential credit, the most 
important consideration is "how to equitably convert 
educational or life experiences into academic degree 
credit-hour equivalency after the fact" (Meinert and 
Penny 1975). This is a basic challenge presented to 
institutions desiring to award credit for out-of- 
school 1 earn i ng . 



A CREDIT-GRANTING COMPONENT IN THE 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION 

How then might a postsecondary institution 
actually structure the credit-granting process? Al- 
though there are several ways to assess out-of-school 
learning and numerous sources of potential credit, 
these must fit into a larger context if o comprehen- 
sive credit-granting process is to emerge. One logi- 
cal means jf achieving comprehensiveness is through 
the designation of a credit-granting component which 
is charged with tfic responsibility of student assess- 
ment and awarding credit based upon that assessment. 
Two factors which seem basic to this component arc its 
central adml 1 1 i t ra t i on and emphasis on systematic 
assessment . 



Cen tral Administrot . i on 

A central location within the postsecondary 
institution's organ i 2:a t i ona 1 structure seems essential 
to an efficient credit-granting process. One logical 
location would appear to be in the student personnel 
service division. Through institutional policy action, 
tfiis divli.ion could be granted authority to develop 
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guidelines, operational procedures, and any rules and 
regulations for all credit granting activities. 

Sever a 1 advantages may be rea 1 ized by locati ng 
all credit granting activities in the student person- 
nel services. They are: (l) access to all student 
records including preadmission records, (2) knowledge 
of each degree program requirement in terms of prere- 
quisite courses and minimum and maximum requirements 
for both academic and specialized technical courses, 
(3) availability of psychometric testing and academic 
counsel ing, {k) on line computer capab i 1 i ty for records 
process i ng , and (5) the d i v i s i on ' s concern and inter- 
est in the instructional activity of the institution. 

All major elements in the institution (faculty, 
administration, students, and the governing board) 
should develop a philosophical position about granting 
c red it for out-of- school learn i ng exper i ences . Th i s 
is useful, since some educators view the concept as 
an effort to lower academic integrity. Once a philo- 
sophical position has been adopted, faculty members 
and appropriate members of the administrative staff, 
including student services, should be delegated author- 
ity by the governing board to recommend policies, 
guidelines, procedures, and rules and regulations for 
adoption. These statements of policy and guidelines 
should clearly identify acceptable out-of-school 
learning experiences that will be considered for 
credit, the maximum amount of credit that can be 
granted, how the out-of-school experiences will be 
evaluated and by whom, how and where applications or 
requests for credit should originate, what status the 
student should have within the institution (i.e., 
freshman or sophomore standing, half the required 
credit hours completed, grade point attained), when in 
the student's program credit may granted (i.e., before 
the end of the second quarter, at the beginning of the 
second ye<ir, during the last quarter). Also included 
should be o fee structure for evaluating credits and 
the means of recording credits on the transcript. 

If oral or performance assessment is necessary, 
determination of the content and a judgment about the 
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student's performance or level of competency should be 
made by faculty. The content of written tests should 
also be determined by faculty. Coordination of assess- 
ment activities and the record keeping and processing 
function should be the responsibility of. student per- 
sonnel services . 

Systematic Assessrre nt 

Phelps and Swann (1975) report that at the 
University of Georgia each entering freshman is fur- 
nished with a computer printout of all preadmission 
and achievement test scores prior to registration. 
Those who show sufficient achievement may be exempt 
from taking certain freshman level courses. This is 
useful to the student and his/her advisor ir planning 
the student's program of studies. Granting credit for 
out-of-school learni-tg might well be more systematic 
if each institution could determine prior to aCJual 
admission those experiences for which credit couM be 
allowed. For example, the student may wish to request 
credit for experience gained in the military service. 
If, prior to admission, an assessment of hii/her 
skills could be made, it would be possible ^"^r the 
student to know exactly which additional course^ he/ 
she would be required to take and the time fra^e ' or 
completion of degree requirements. 

For assessment to be systematic, the experiences 
for which credit may be granted should be clearly 
identified and deviation or exceptions from those so 
identified kept to an absolute minimum. As Meinert 
and Penny (1975) indicate: "many emphasize that it 
is the learning resulting from the experience that 
merits academic credit, not the experience in itself." 
Any assessment prr>ccss should recognize this as being 
a central concern. 'f the experience for which 
credit is requested suggests that it might be best to 
examine a portfolio documenting the experiences, each 
student should be required to have all of the re- 
quested materials for review. The assessment process 



should be the same for each student requesting credit 
for a particular kind of experience and deal directly 
with that which has been learned. What experiences 
may be considered for credit, how the experience will 
be assessed, who will make the assessment, the ground 
rules, and recording the assessment should apply 
equally to each student. Failure to treat each stu- 
dent the same may result in a breakdown in the concept, 
since sorre ma> be able to claim special consideration. 

THE FUTURE OF CREDIT GRANTING 

The future of granting credit for ou' of-school 
learning appears to depend upon several factoi*'*. 
These include the continued credibility and integrity 
of current credit-granting efforts, further refinement 
of the concept and greater standardization of various 
processes among credit-granting agencies, more valid 
and reliable assessment techniques, and a clearer def- 
inition of what experiences can be realistically and 
fairly equated with the traditional credit hour. 

While the concept is relatively new to many ecu- 
cation institutions, it seems premature at this tim? 
to forecast a future of unqualified success. Incluor^d 
in the actual evaluation of its success (or failure) 
should be the formal comparative performance apprais- 
al of those who have been given credit for their o.ut- 
of-school learning and those who have accumulated 
cred i t in more convent i ona 1 ways . Does one perform 
on the job v;i th a higher degree of success than the 
other? Does one function in the citizenship role 
with greater effectiveness than the other? Is one 
more capable in applying skill and knowledge than the 
other? It appears that if the current credit-granting 
efforts of postsecondary institutions enjoy unquali- 
fied success, answers must be obtained to these and 
other evaluative questions. Otherwise, employers of 
prospective graduates and those institutions receiving 
transfer credits granted in lieu of their own course 
requirements will have good reason to doubt the credi- 
bility and integrity of the concept. 

I 1 4 
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Future credibility and integrity of the concept 
might be also enhanced through greater refinement and 
standardization. Is 15 hours of credit for four years 
of drafting experience in the military service compa- 
rable across institutions A and B? Does institution 
A give only 9 hours instead of 12 if the student did 
not attend a drafting service school? It seems that 
some standardization of process could be achieved 
through existing state or regional accrediting 
agenc i es . 

It was indicated earlier that a variety of assess- 
ment techniques and procedures are currently being 
utilized. This may be a first step in developing more 
valid and reliable assessments. Of those techniques 
being used at the present time, which has been able to 
demonstrate the greatest validity? Are the results of 
one particular technique more productive than another? 
It might be most fruitful for a longitudinal research 
effort to be initiated that will determine which tech- 
niques produce the most favorable results. This re- 
search effort could draw upon actual employers and 
g radua tes for re 1 e van t da ta . 

The scope of experiences that can be realistical- 
ly and fairly claimed for inclusion in the credit- 
granting process seems to have implications for the 
future. The more obvious and clear-cut cases present 
little or no problems. ShaM credit be granted to a 
^0-year old student for the ^0 years of experiences 
accumulated in that period of time? If a person 
should accidently stumble onto a different way of 
aligning color bars on their television set, can 
credit be granted in a television repair class? Some 
would contend that in both cases, credit should be 
granted. The key question that should be answered is: 
Are these experiences realistically comparable to the 
traditional or conventional postsecondary course work 
offered by the institution? 
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Al ternate Di rect ions 



Competency-based education appears to hold 
considerable promise as one alternate future direction 
for granting credit for out-of-school learning. In 
the vocational and technical education setting, most 
psychomotor and cognitive skill can be measured with a 
fairly high degree of accuracy. For example, either 
the student can or cannot adequately perform a given 
job task or job routine. In short, competence can be 
demonstrated through overt observable behavior or it 
cannot. If competency-based education is extended 
throughout postsecondary education, it would appear 
safe to assume that tests will be devised and vali- 
dated that would enable institutions to accurately 
measure a student's given level of competency along 
a continuum of competencies. 

Implicit in the notions of competency-basea edu- 
cation and standardization mentioned elsewhere in 
this paper is a third notion of standardized testing. 
It might be useful to explore the feasibility of 
creating an agency that could coordinate a national 
occupational testing effort. The National League of 
Nursing might serve as a model for such an agency. It 
v^ould seem reasonable to assume that those competen- 
cies minimally required throughout the nation could be 
identified and continually updated as new technologi- 
cal and skill requirements change. Such competencies 
could ba certified by a national occupational testing 
effort . 

Several advjntages of this proposed service come 
to mind. First, minimal competencies could be iden- 
tified and cont: Uolly updated. Second, the results 
would be ri, -^r ^'e throughout the nation. Third, 
competcnc '?v/(Moped and validated in one part of 
the counL.y be readily transferred to another 

part with a high degree of confidence both on the part 
of those requesting the credit and those granting the 
credit. Reduction in the time and effort a postsec- 
ondary institution would spend assessing out-of-school 
learning could be another advantage. Paper and pencil 
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tests of cognitive knowledge and performance test 
procedures could be prescribed for local institutions 
or administered by a national service, thus reducing 
effort needed at the local level. 



CONCLUSION 

There seems to be little doubt that the practice o 
granting credit for out-of-school learning experiences 
v/i 1 1 continue. This is based upon the premise that, 
as procedures and processes become more standardized 
and systematic, institutions v/i 1 1 feel more secure and 
become more realistic and liberal in what and how much 
credit is granted. Validation of assessment tech- 
niques, the specific competencies to be assessed, and 
realistic translation of experience into conventional 
credit hours appear to be issues that need further 
study before institutions will be comfortable with ex- 
panding credit for out-of-school learning experiences. 
However, postsecondary institutions Jiave made great 
advances in the assessment and credit-granting pro- 
cess. This is indeed an excellent start which, it is 
hoped, reflects a commitment to excellence in this 
area . 



1 
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INTRODUCTION 

Al 1 social systems and institutions, whether they 
be educational, political, religious, or economi c are 
required to provide evidence of their legitimacy and 
effectiveness if they are to justify societal support. 
Fundamental changes in each of the aforementioned 
areas have created an increasing demand for evaluative 
research that relates to both the intent and structure 
of soc i a 1 and educa t iona 1 prog rams . 

As a social institution of some signi f icance, 
education has been pressed by both internal and exter- 
nal sources to provide evidence of the extent to which 
programs meet the challenge of preparing individuals 
for participation in life. Professionals within the^ 
system (administrators, supervisors, faculty, and 
other educational specialists) cite the need for devel- 
oping educationally sound programs designed to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness and efficiency of the instruc- 
tional process. External critics (parents, govern- 
mental and funding units, sponsoring agencies, certi- 
fying agencies, and the general public) recite the 
familiar rhetoric of attention to individual develop- 
ment, the need for involvement i n cont i nuous and 
participatory learning experiences, and the desire for 
programs that prov i de relevant knowledge . 

As a program operating within the total framework 
of education, vocational and technical education has 
been particularly susceptible to criticism. Challenges 
to its philosophy, organization, area content, and 
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"product" performance proliferate. A recital of the 
litany of criticisms and rebuttals is outside the 
scope of this paper, and readers who wish to address 
themselves to such pre referred to the literature of 
the field. Of greater concern to the writer are 
issues relating to the improvement or development of 
instructional programs in vocational and technical 
education, programs which may be designated as both 
efficient and effective via the utilization of evclu- 
at i ve research. 

EVALUATIVE RESEARCH: A DEFiNITION 

The term ev uation to most educators elicits 
connotations wh range from the highly simplistic 
to complex exper iinc.nta 1 designs. As a consequence, 
the suggestion of using the results of evaluative 
research to improve articulation may seem, at first 
glance, unreasonable. Further exploration of the 
nature and intent of evaluation may prove useful to 
the content of this paper. 

Evaluation has been alternately defined as "the 
process of delineating, obtaining, and providing use- 
ful information for judgirc] decision alternatives" 
(Stuff lebeam et al. 197) > p. xxv) and "the determina- 
tion of the results attained by some activity designed 
to accomplish some valued goal or objective" (Suchman 
1967, p. 32). The two references cited do not consti- 
tute the entire list of definitions available in the 
literature, rather, they serve as examples which are 
reflective of four key dimensions inherent to most 
definitions: (1) Evaluation i? a process, (2) Evalu- 
ation involves the utilization of criteria, (3) Eval- 
uation is goal-oriented, and (k) ^.valuation implies 
utilization of results in a ciec i s ion-mak i ng capacity. 

Expansion of points one and three is superfluous 
at this point: that evaluation is a process which is 
goal oriented ib straightforward and requires no fur- 
ther expl ication . 

Point two, v;hich involves the use of criteria, 
needs further definition. Evaluative research may be 
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conducted in terms of different categories of effect. 
These categories represent the criteria of success or 
failure according to which a program may be evaluated. 
Paul (1956) identifies three major sets of criteria: 
those which involve an assessment of effovty those 
which involve an assessment of effeoty and those which 
involve an assessment of process, Wright (1955) adds 
add itional dimension to the classification of criteria 
by discussing effects (the ultimate influence a pro- 
gram has upon a target population such as students), 
effectiveness (the ability of a program to be carried 
out to successful conclusion) , and I'fficiency (how 
well and at what cost the program was conducted). 

Point four emphasizes the intent of all evalua- 
tion efforts, whether they be forma' i ve or summative 
in nature. Evaluations are conducted to provide in- 
formation for decision-making to either improve the 
educational process or determine its effectiveness in 
ach i ev i ng s ta ted obj ect i ves . 

I n s umma ry , eva luative research indicates that 
educational programs must be analyzed for thei r efforts , 
their effects, their effectiveness, and their efficien- 
cy. The process of evaluating programs must include 
attention to the utilization and assessment of stated 
criteria, and the empl oyment of results in educat iona 1 
dec i s i on-maki ng . 

APPLICATIONS OF EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 

The ut i 1 i za t i on of eva 1 ua t i ve research to i mprove 
curricular or program planning in vocational and tech- 
nical educat ion has reached an i mpasse : many pi anners 
verba 1 i ze its va 1 ue , ye t few utilize it. The ra t io- 
nale which underlies this paper attends to this issue. 
Evaluative research has indicated the criteria which 
must be considered when evaluating the performance of 
an existing instructional program. The criteria, how- 
ever , possess add i t iona 1 value. At ten t i on to eva 1 ua- 
tive criteria during the program planning or develop- 
ment phase may serve as guides to i mprove the effort, 
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effect, effectiveness, and efficiency of vocational 
and technical programs. The intent of the remainder 
of this paper is to provide the reader with guidelines 
for incorporating the previously mentioned dimensions 
into the planning and decision making integral to 
i ns truct i ona 1 development . 

Central to the issue of applying evaluative 
research to instructional planning is the utilization 
of questions (later transformed into criteria) related 
to the dimensions of effort, effect, effectiveness, 
and efficiency. The development and use of questions 
related to each of the categories will provide the 
program planner with valuable information which encom- 
passes both the intent and structure of the planned 
program. 

Criteria of effort relate to the most identifi- 
able feature of evaluative research: the presence of 
goals or objectives whose measure of attainment re- 
flect upon the value of the program as it relates to 
its function or purpose. Questions typical of crite- 
rial assessment of effort are: Can the program be 
established? What is the intent of the program? Will 
the program satisfy statrd needs? Can the program 
function with*'^ the educational system for which it is 
planned? What is thr relationship of the planned pro- 
gram to other existing educational programs of similar 
intent? Can the pro'ir3m function within the educa- 
tional system for whicn it was planned? Are costs 
associated with the program within budgetary limita- 
tions? The reader can, no doubt, develop additional 
questions which relate to effort. 

Criteria of effect measure the result of effort 
rather than the effort itself and, again, require 
clear statements of objectives. Questions which typi- 
cally fall within this category include: How wel 1 
will the planned program satisfy the objectives of 
instruction? What evidence will be available that 
will assist in the determination of the extent to 
which program goals were attained or are attainable? 
How well does the planned program provide for student 
achievement of instructional objectives within the 
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content area in the cognitive, defective, and 
psychomotor doma ins? 

Criteria of effeotivencGS refer to tfie degree to 
which program performance is adequate to i o total 
amount of need. A crucial ineasurc; of ef rect i veness is 
the ability of a program to meet a societal need. 
Some questions relating to the criteria of effective- 
ness in vocational 2nd technical instruction are: 
Does the planned prooram attempt to meet the manpower 
needs of the community for wnich it was designed? 
Will graduates or the program be available in suffi- 
cient numbers? WM! graduates possess the needed 
St.iils that will render them valuable to the community 
they will serve? A cautio^n must be inserted at this 
point. Criteria of effectiveness need to be tempered 
with a realsst'c avv/areness of what is possible at any 
given time and must include attention to other con- 
straints (fiscal, administrative, facility, and others 
which mediate the determination of the adequacy of a 
planned program. 

Two questions are critical to all discussions of 
■'jritGvia of efficicncj : Is the program, as planned, 
operational? Is th'^re an alternative method of attain 
ing the same results? Efficiency is concerned with 
the evaluation of alternative paths or methods in 
terms of costs and is, in a sense^ the capacity of a 
planned program to produce resuRs in proportion co 
effort expended . Ef f i c !ency cr i ter i a/ques t ions .nay 
well become the crucial aspect of future program plan- 
ning as competition increases among existing or 
emerging institutions at the secondary and postsecond- 
^ry levels. Duplication of programs in the field of 
vocational and technical education (where cost of 
instruction is often higher than general or liberal 
arts offerings) can often be circumvented through the 
use of efficiency criteria. 



SUMMARY 



The intent of this paper was singular (n nature. 
Evaluative research has indicated the ' ' ^^^^ ' 
must be considered when the performance of ^^uca 
tional program is assessed. The cnter.a cted n the 

iterature are n«st often used within the context o 
p ogram evaluation, but the judicious use of -d-t ^e^ 
criteria can provide the mechanism to assure educat.onal 
c t"s of the efficiency and effectiveness of a voca- 
tional or technical offering and maxim. ze art.cula -on 
within the total fabric of vocational and technical 
educat ion . 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

In view of emerging trends related to nursing 
education, an issue of direct concern is that of articu- 
lation between two popular nursing programs--the two- 
year community college and the four-year baccalaureate 
nursing programs. Moreover, the National Commission 
for the Study of Nursing and Nursing Education pointed 
to the absence of articulation as the most difficult 
problem that faces the nursing education system 
(Lyslaught 1970, p. 114). 

Although articulation has many facets, this paper 
will capitalize on what should be its major and primary 
goal--to facilitate and enhance progress of students 
from one academic nursing program to another, in order 
that society's nursing needs will be met at the highest 
level of individual and col i ctive ability. 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 

Any proposal to' effect an articulation concept 
must take into account the reality of the existing 
situation. Also, in order to understand why we stand 
where we stand today, a number of factors are signifi- 
cant regarding tl- cenesis of the problem. 
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Inception ar Growth Character! sties 



Baccalaureate programs at senior colleges and 
universities have been in existence since the first 
decade of this century. From the time of their incep- 
tion, baccalaureate programs had a difficult time 
being accepted by the academic community, who ques- 
tioned whether the vocational nature of nursing quali- 
fied its placement in a college setting (Bullough 
1973> p. 6). Consequently, nurse educators and others 
concerned with collegiate nursing education had to 
struggle to prove the worth of the baccalaureate pro- 
grams in existence at this time. Later on, as the 
acceptance of these programs increased, so did their 
growth . 

Associate degree programs are a more recent phe- 
nomenon, gaining in popularity during the last decade. 
These programs also met with what might be described 
as "growing pains." The existence of a two-year 
nursing program, which not only qualified one to take 
the state board licensing examination, but also pro- 
vided courses leading to an associate degree did not 
agree very well with many registered nurses (RN*s) and 
nurse educators. However, the American Nurses Associ- 
ation's (ANA) "Position Paper of I965," which stated 
that minimum preparation for beginning technical 
nursing practice should be associate degree education 
in nursing (ANA I965, p. IO6), seems to have had a 
great influence on the rapid growth of community 
college nursing programs. 

The fact that both programs experienced initial 
difficulties in acceptance and establishment grew 
rapidly has implications for articulation and deserve 
consideration . 

For example, it would seem that the most urgent 
problem which each program faced centered around its 
day-to-day management and operation. The many facets 
of this endeavor created the need to deal with pro- 
blems and concerns on a priority basis. Curriculum 
was probably the most fundamental concern. The selec- 
tion, development, and subsequent teaching and 
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evaluation of courses were all very time-consuming 
activit'.es. As the related problems of mushrooming 
enrollments, coupled with the totally insufficient 
numbers of prepared nurse faculty, were also vying 
for concern, both programs' efforts were directed 
toward their very own existence and survival. As a 
result, if comprehensive long-range planning was 
neglected, it was because it came second to other more 
pressing concerns related to expedient functioning and 
operation. Furthermore, neither program seemed to 
have the time nor the foresight to conduct analytical 
studies or research. If indeed such were done, they 
were limited to each individual program and were con- 
ducted on a very small scale. 

Initially, there appears to have been little 
notable communication or cooperation between the asso- 
ciate degree (AD) and baccalaureate degree programs. 
Each was conducted as a more or less autonomous enter- 
prise, having its own purposes, problems, and concerns. 
As each was concerned with its own integrity, the need 
for collaboration or articulation was not evident; 
each program was considered to be independent, unique, 
and distinct, and functioned as such. However, this 
mode of operation, if allowed to continue today, could 
be a serious impediment to effective articulation. 

Changing Social Pressures and Needs 

Change is implicit in the human organization and 
now, more than ever before, nursing education is being 
affected and challenged by change. It is valuable to 
consider the social forces which are combining to 
change the long-standing traditional characteristics 
of nursing education programs. 

Students 

Today, the principles of personal freedom and 
equality of opportunity are demanding realization 
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instead of mere verbalization. As a result, there is 
evidence of a need toward more flexibility in nursing 
programs. A greater effort and concern for a greater 
variety of age groups, socioeconomic classes, and 
groups with diverse work or study backgrounds is 
emerging. Increasingly, greater attempts are also 
being made to accommodate the student who chooses to 
combine study and work. Furthermore, it is also ap- 
parent that today's nurse or student does not neces- 
sarily feel "locked- into" an earlier career choice as 
his/her counterpart in the past. Initial goals are 
frequently modified by social, economic, and personal 
factors, and students or college graduates who change 
careers are requesting credit or advanced standing for 
what they already know. In addition, some students 
may even feel that to progress within nursing to the 
limits which their ability and interest will allow is 
their right. As a result, then, there are demands for 
greater effort and search to make curriculums more 
relevant and responsive to students' needs in accord 
with their abilities, changing career goals, and 
changing aspirations. 

In the beginning, it was anticipated that only 
a very small percentage of AD nursing graduates might 
be motivated to seek further education in a baccalau- 
reate program. Today , however , many more than had 
been anticipated are aspiring to higher educational 
levels. Without some form of i n t rad i sc i pi i na ry colla- 
boration and planning between the AD and baccalaureate 
nursing programs, students may have difficulty in 
materializing their career mobility goals. 



Society 

Whi le the social and professional mobi 1 i ty of the 
nursing student is an important concern, pol i tical 
pressure for these issues may need counter pressure by 
nurse educators to achieve balance. Patients' rights 
to care by competent practitioners supersedes students' 
rights to enter into a career for which they may not 
qual i f y. 
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Contemporary society*s demands for quality care 
are apparent, and nursing must continue to provide its 
practitioners with knowledge which is sufficient in 
breadth and depth to meet these demands. This is not 
an easy task in our highly technological society, 
where knowledge is advanced at a rapid rate. As 
nurses are being cal led upon to assume new and added 
responsibilities and to broaden their scope of prac- 
tice, they must be adequately prepared. To help pro- 
vide this preparation, ample numbers of nurses must be 
in leadership positions, such as teaching, administra- 
tion, and research . 

Consequently, the challenge to forecast and sup- 
ply the numbers and kinds of qualified nurse practi- 
tioners must be faced by nurses at both levels, AD and 
baccalaureate. It is just not enough for each program 
to do a good job independently. Talent, effort, and 
resources must be combined, and intercommunication 
between programs must be established, if nursing is to 
be held accountable for its services. 



Others 

It is easy to speak about cooperative working 
relationships, but it is not as easy to put them into 
effect. One of the sometimes overlooked barriers to 
effective articulation is the attitude of the facul- 
ties and administrators involved. 

Some nursing faculties may be negative about the 
idea of career mobility through program articulation 
because they feel that this results in an unfortunate 
lowering of standards in the profession. Others, be- 
cause of chronic pressure and fatigue, oppose innova- 
tions that will place even greater demands on their 
time and efforts. Still others may be cynical about 
programs which just ^Mook good on paper." Finally, 
there are those who are discouraged by inability to 
carry out innovative plans due to lack of administra- 
tive support. 
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The attitude of administrators at the professional 
and/or institutional level can influence articulation 
positively or negatively. Some would argue that too 
many administrators are concerned with vested inter- 
ests which are politically based and, consequently, 
will not lend support to programs which interfere 
with these interests. In other instances, administra- 
tors may be unreceptive to new Ideas only because they 
have an inadequate understanding of their significance 
and importance. Most admi n i strators, wou Id also proba- 
bly be reluctant to institute programs on which they 
will lose money, i.e., waiving of courses and advanced 
placement . 

As the articulation process is seen to primarily 
involve relationships between individuals whose atti- 
tudes and opinions may differ, it is important that 
those faculties and administrators involved do not 
lose sight of articulation's fundamental purpose--to 
facilitate the progress of students from one educa- 
tional level to another. 



Ph i 1 osoph i c Differences in Programs 

For the most part, any cooperative effort would 
seem to run counter to each program's tradition of 
i ndependence . Th i s is ref 1 ected in each program' s 
stated purposes and objectives. 

Baccalaureate nurses are prepared to assume what 
have been described as the more complex aspects of 
nursing care. As their education includes at least 
one half liberal studies and science, they are pro- 
vided with a broad theoretical base upon which their 
nursing major builds. The nursing curriculum is 
arranged so that appropriate clinical knowledge and 
experience can be ga i ned--usua 1 1 y in the latter two 
years of the four- or five-year program. 

The AD nursing program is designed to prepare 
nurse practitioners at a level intermediate between 
the bachelor and the practical nurse levels. During 
the two-year program, courses in the liberal arts, 
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sciences, and nursing are provided concurrently. The 
focus of this program has been described as being 
basic and less broad in scope. AD nursing graduates 
have been referred to as "beginning nurse practition- 
ers," prepared to function in a less complex and more 
predictable patient-care situation. 

The ANA Position Paper of 1965 used the terms 
"professional" and "technical" to respectively describe 
the baccalaureate and associate degree nurses. From 
this evidence, then, it seems that each program 
attempts to produce a particular type of nurse. As 
the baccalaureate graduate has unique knowledge and 
skills which distinguish him/her from others, an asso- 
ciate degree graduate has equally distinguishing 
characteristics. This is not to imply that one is 
more acceptable, or more important, than the other-- 
the two nurses are just different. 

Terminal vs. Transfer Program 

A major problem with regard to articulation is 
the assumption that the AD nursing program is terminal. 
According to Montag, as the ADN program was originally 
envisioned and designed, it was intended to be complete 
in itself, the last formal educational program for the 
majority of students who entered it — a program which 
prepared for immediate employment (Montag 1971, p. 729). 

However, as community colleges are more economi- 
cally, financidlly, and geographically accessible to 
students than senior colleges, one can make a reason-" 
able prediction that many more nursing students will 
begin their study in an AD nursing program, with the 
intention of later transferring to a baccalaureate 
program. As it now stands, however, the transfer pro- 
cess is not without problems. 



Transfer Process and Criteria 

One of the major factors complicating the transfer 
process involves admission criteria. As the average 
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community college serves a highly heterogeneous group 
in terms of abilities, interest, motivation, etc., 
most are not highly selective insofar as admissions 
are concerned. On the other hand, baccalaureate pro- 
grams have the tendency to be quite selective regarding 
admissions and adhere to established criteria and stan- 
dards. Because these standards are not "standard" for 
all institutions, and since students do not always 
know to which college they will transfer, a real pro- 
blem emerges. Added to this problem is the much 
debated and very controversial issue of course transfer, 
credit, and grades, about which educators of both pro- 
grams do not always agree. Some are of the opinion 
that since the AD program is designed primarily for 
emp 1 oymen t , not transfer, and is compl ete in itself, 
academ i c s ta tus is unearned and shou Id not be expected . 
Others question just how far a junior college can ex- 
tend itself in providing courses that parallel those 
of senior institutions. Still others believe that 
rigid requirements should be "loosened," with advanced 
competencies of applicants being recognized and vali- 
dated. Some others argue over the matter of diverse 
grading policies. They question the granting of ad- 
vanced standing or credit for courses and experiences, 
because grading practices are not equally rigorous in 
both programs. 

It is evident that there are very definite trans- 
fer s t ra i ns between these nursing programs , s t ra i ns 
which may not always operate to a student's advantage. 
Consequently, each student must initiate and execute 
the transfer process between the institutions on his 
behalf. In doing so, the aforementioned are just a 
few of the obstacles he/she faces, which may result 
in undue frustration and disillusionment. Collabora- 
tion and cooperation among nurse educators at both 
levels might result in mere democratic and realistic 
transfer agreements . 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Inquiry into two broad areas, articulation and 
nursiny education, was made. Although the concept of 
articulation is not new to the field of education, 
references to it in the nursing literature are not 
apparent until the early 1970's after which numerous 
references to the term appear. 

Articulation--An Educational Concern 

Today it appears that admission of transfer 
students by four-year colleges has reached major pro- 
portions. Beals conducted a study of community college 
freshmen in Massachusetts, which revealed that a sig- 
nificant number (over one-half) said they planned to 
transfer to a four-year college. 

Apparently, the two-year colleges are serving 
the role of the lower division function of a 
four- year baccalaureate program. Close scru- 
tiny should be given by higher education state 
agencies and individual institutions as to how 
best to accommodate this high proportion of 
students who wish to transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions. It seems that the vast majority 
of students view the community college as a 
steppingstone to upper division and post upper 
division work (Beals 1972, p. 6). 

Warren K. Willingham of the College Entrance 
Examination Board gives further credibility to Beals' 
study when he observes that approximately one transfer 
student enters a senior college for every three fresh- 
men. Of these transfers, over one-half come from two- 
year institutions (Beals 1972, p. 16). 

Medsker points out that, as relations between 
two- and four-year institutions tend to focus on the 
transfer of students, lack of articulation presents 
serious handicaps to students. He emphsizes that the 
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flow of students from one educational level to another 
involves much more than mere acceptance of credit. He 
goes on to state that the matter of effecting a tran- 
sition within an optimum social as well as academic 
adjustment should be facilitated by preparation for it 
in the junior college and assistance toward it in the 
senior institution. Too often, both institutions are 
grossly deficient in this responsibility (Medsker 1958, 
p. 120). 

Mennacher asserts that as community colleges are 
now important partners with senior institutions, mutual 
respect, cooperation, and planning between these two 
groups are a necessary condition for an adequately 
functioning educational system (197^, p- 201). 



Forces Compelling Progress 

Increasing Numbers of ADN Transfers 

Overall, there would seem to be an undisputed 
trend toward increasing numbers of transfers to four- 
year colleges. In Beals' study (cited above), nursing 
ranked fifth in popularity among community college stu- 
dents who planned to transfer to senior colleges (p. 
11). These disclosures, in addition to figures 
obtained from Marguerite Robey at the Research Division 
of the National League for Nursing (NLN) , deserve 
attention. 

According to Robey, over a four-year period from 
January 1, 1971, to January 1, 1975, the number of ADN 
graduates who received baccalaureate degrees more than 
doubled from 237 to 801. These figures would seem to 
validate the popularity of this channel for upward 
mobility. In addition, it also seems to suggest that 
more and more students in nursing may be completing 
their education in sequential stages, rather than fol- 
lowing the more traditional once in, once out, pattern 
(Lenberg and Johnson 197^, p. 265). 
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Con L i nu i ng Demands for Profess i ona 1 Nurses 



In 1970, Dustan asserted that some major nursing 
problems remained unsolved, because the system had 
failed to produce enough col lege-piepared nurses to 
meet the profess ional component of nursing practice 
(Dustan 1970, p. 3^). More recently the NLN has 
stated : 

It is evident that to meet health needs, 
nursing must have an expanded corps of 
personnel, made up of practitioners who 
have been prepared in programs that differ 
in purposes and length, and that prepare for 
varying kinds of practice, enta i 1 i ng d i f fer- 
en t degrees of res pons i b i 1 i ty * I ncl uded i n 
this corps must be individuals with a high 
degree of preparation who can make maximum 
contr i but ions in all areas of nursing practice, 
in research, and in the education of nurses 
and other health personnel (1970). 

To prepare the numbers and kinds of nursing per- 
sonnel needed , a ca ref u 1 reeva luation of tradit iona 1 
educational practices is in order. Flexibility must 
replace rigid traditional practices, which may be in- 
appropriate to changing needs and conditions. Accord- 
ing to Hole, avenues whereby nurses may advance 
vertically into positions that require advanced acade- 
mic education must be considered. This might result 
In a greatly reduced attrition rate (Hole and Scudder 
1970, p. 1). As it now stands, many nurses may leave 
the profession for other occupational endeavors, 
because of inadequate opportunities for mobility and 
educa t i ona 1 advancement . Furthermore, Mi 1 1 i ken ma i n- 
tains that, from the standpoint of utilization of 
manpower, it is not practical to require persons with 
spec i f i c competenci es to meet c 1 ock-hour requi renients 
in order to qualify for credential izing (Milliken 1972, 
p. 17). 
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Movements toward Nontrad i t iona 1 Educat i ona 1 
Patterns 

In February 1970, the NLN took an unprecedented 
step in its adoption of the concept of "open curricu- 
lum." It stated: 

An open curriculum in nursing education is a 
system which takes into account the different 
purposes of the various types of programs but 
recognizes common areas of achievement. Such 
a system permits student mobility in the light 
of ability, changing career goals, and changing 
asp i rations . It also requi res clear del inea- 
tion of the achievement expectations of nursing 
programs, from practical nursing through gradu- 
ate education. It recognizes the possibility 
of mobility from other health fields. It is 
an interrelated system of achievement in nursing 
education with open doors rather than quantita- 
tive serial steps. 

This stance, which is a radical departure from 
past educational practices, calls for increvised flexi- 
bility in educational programs. It recognizes changing 
conditions and student needs and is in accord with the 
concepts of career mobility, equal opportunity, and 
educational diversity. It recommends the development 
of innovative educational programs based on evolving 
as well as present needs. Moreover, it encourages 
i ntraprof ess iona 1 planning for nursing education and 
recommends that faculties at different educational 
levels collaborate with each other to provide better 
coordination of services and improvement of practice. 

As legislators begin to look at the cost factors 
in the education of hea 1 th workers , we can anticipate 
changes, with or without the input of nurse educators. 
In one state, the legislature is conducting a cost 
analysis of each program offered in the public educa- 
tional system. According to Kelly, in some areas of 
the country, unions have joined with legislators in 
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forcing nursing education programs to become more 
"open.'* Some state nurses' associations have reported 
increased activities aimed at such legislation (Kelly 
197^1 p. 2233). An outstanding example of legislative 
impact is in California, where requirements are spelled 
out for granting credit in nursing schools (especially to 
practical nurses) and also where selected corpsmen are 
permitted to take the licensee practical nursing (LPH) 
and registered nursing (RN) examinations without attend-- 
ing any nursing school. 



Problems and Aspects of Articulated Nursing Education 

Even though the need for articulation is evidenced 
and a readiness for collaboration and cooperation may 
exist, it must be emphasized that change is not a one- 
shot, overnight proposition. The impediments to effec- 
tive articulation must be recognized before they can 
be overcome. 

Innovative concepts in nursing education such as 
open curriculum, career ladders, and career mobility, 
seem to meet with some controversy. One of the sever- 
est opponents to such approach*-"- Is the pioneer and 
strong proponent of associate Jegreo education for 
nursing, Mildred Montag. 

To develop a curriculum, one must have a 
picture of what kind of a person one is trying 
to prepare. With this picture clear, then all 
that goes Into the currculum, is geared to 
producing this individual. 

She goes on to suggest that the ladder concept implies 
a form of snobbery. With clinical specialists and 
doctoral degrees in nursing, asking for someone to give 
direct care to patients is like asking for the Impos- 
sible. We say that this kind of care can be given by 
aides, and then at the same time, we want to push that 
aide to a higher level (ly7?, p. /29) . Shetland's 
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criticism of the assumptions and strategies of career 
mobility are similar to Montag's. 

The idea that staius and dignity are achieved 
only by upward mobility, deprives all the. 
steps along the way of any intrinsic satisfac- 
tion Satisfaction and rewards become functions 
of moving out or up 'ther than developing in 
any one position (U, P- 33)- 

Nevertheless, whi': proponents of the open curri- 
culum advocate that stu. snts be provided with the 
option for career mobility, it is important to be cog- 
nizant of the barriers which inhibit this mobility. 
Gillie mnkes reference to vertical and horizontal 
con -IS as inhibiting articulation. 

Vertical inconsistencies occur when there 
is difficulty in maintaining continuity in 
grade levels within educational units, such 
as refusing to accept students who graduate 
in lower level institutions, or to accept 
only a portion of their previous course work. 
Removing such vertical constraints i s of 
greatest urgence because of the social and 
economic mobility offered through education^ 
(Blau and Duncan 1967). Horizontal constraints 
occur when a student wishes to move into a 
program in a similar institution. Because of 
increased geographic mobility, both t"pes of 
articulation are of great importance 
p. 12). 

Markowitz states that while there are no regula- 
tions directly prohibiting a nurse from advancing her 
Lucation. seMous obstacles for ^he nurse wishing o 
move to a higher level program do exist U9/i, P- 
Several ADN graduates, with whom this writer is famil- 
iar have been required to wait as long as one year 
before being considered for admission to a collegiate 
program, becuase of the reported admissions backlog. 
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Concomitantly, ADN gradurtes who have been admitted 
unhappily report that they have had to repeat courses 
and experiences. Dustan makes reference to this by 
noting that students who select preparation in a 
community college program do not receive the equivalent 
of the lower division of a baccalaureate curriculum 
Because their programs have limited science content, 
a certain amount of repetition is inevitable; but in 
terms of time, money, and frustration, this repetitic 
IS costly--to the student, to nursing faculties, and 
to society (I97O, p. 35). 
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Advanced Standing and Credit 

An articulated system would seem to call for 
measures that evaluate a student's acquisition of 
knowledge and experience. Katzell comments that if 
blanket credit is granted by an institution, probably 
no tests are needed (1973, p. ksi) . Johnson, however, 
conducted a study which revealed that cred i t-by-exami - 
nation was the most frequently used method for advanced 
placement (197^, p. 3). 

Kramer raises several crucial questions related 
to nursing students' advanced competencies. One is 
related to the extent of recognition in the form of 
college credits such students should receive for their 
former education. The granting of blanket credit is 
academically unsound, unless opportunity is provided 
for quality assessment or control. The polemic of 
those who take the "blanket college credit" position 
is that registered nurse students do come with some 
kind of advanced competency. However, the issues are- 
Advanced competency in what? How can such be assessed 
and measured? 

We believed a more effective approach to 
determining equivalency was first to decide 
what students in our basic program must achieve 
to qualify for gradua t ion--knowl edge , skills, 
attitudes, and other competencies--and then 
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find out what each applicant seeking advanced 
standing has and/or still needs. We then 
require this applicant to engage in those 
courses and/or learning activities we believe 
will provide him/her with what is lacking 
(1970, p. 793). 

According to Kelly, the term advanced placement, 
means that a student receives credit for courses 
offered by an institution of higher learning and thus 
IS not required to tdke them. He or she is then, pre- 
sumably, ^placed at an advanced level in the program. 
In awarding advanced placement to students, a number 
of standardized tests are being used (197^, p. 223^). 

The nationally available College Level Examinat ;i 
Program (CLEP) has been used by some baccalaureate 
programs to assess general educational achievement and/ 
or subject achievement of students applying for advanced 
placement (Katzell 1973, p. ^5^). 

So far, it seems that New York has developed the 
only statewide credit-by-examination program in the 
nursing and health sc i ences--the College Proficiency 
Exar'nation Program (CPEP) . Schmidt and Lyons explain 
that the impetus for such an endeavor came from several 
groups--the state Icqislature, the State Board of 
Regents, and the Nfrv York State Nurses Association. 
Al! of these groups acted to explore the development 
of credit examinations in nursing. Even though exami- 
nations wore developed and administered, it was empha- 
sized that "any meaningful evaluation of an individual's 
competency in nursing subjects could not be limited to 
paper and pencil examination." The complex problem of 
valid and reliable techniques for assessing clinical 
skills still needed to be solved (I969, p. 102). 

In granting advanced placement to AD graduates, 
some baccalaureate programs administer standardized 
achievement tests compiled by the NLN. Separate bat- 
teries of tests are available that measure scientific 
knowledge--i .e. , chemistry, nutrition, anatomy etc.; 
or nursing knowledge, i.e., med i ca 1 -surg i ca 1 , maternal- 
child, or psychiatric nursing etc. (Katzell 1973, 
p. ^55) . 
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Another form of credi t-by-exami nati on is the _ 
teacher-made test. Kelly observes that the academic 
freedom of teachers to "choose for their courses that 
which they think is pertinent" is often m conflict 
with the open curriculum concept. Also, faculty mem- 
bers who feel that their course is unique and irre- 
placeable still exist; consequently, they are reluctant 
or may flatly refuse to accept transfer courses, to 
offer standardized or teacher-constructed examinations, 
or to make such examinations impossible to pass U... I, 

^* Although Montag believes that students should not 
be forced to repeat study in an area in which they are 
already knowledgeable, she is skeptical about the _ 
character of both programs (AD and bacca 1 ai,.-eate} , i r 
a number of students successfully pass challenge 
exami nat i ons . 

If progessional curriculums in nursing concen- 
trate the major offerings at the upper division 
level, and if these offerings are in fact upper 
divisional and professional in content and 
method, few would be likely to challenge suc- 
cussfully (1971, p. 729). 



Experimental Articulated Programs 

Since 1970, several innovative articulated pro- 
grams have come into existence. Some of these inn°;;^- 
tive approaches to a smoother transition between levels 
of nursing practice involve a career ladder, l-n^'ng 
only the AD and baccalaureate programs, whereas others 
start with the LPN or even nurse aide. The literature 
has identified such curricular approaches as sequen- 
tial." Some of these programs have been selected by 
the NLN as pilot projects and are presently under close 
observation and study. Such programs have led to a 
change in prior institutional philosophy, which seemed 
to imply that AD programs were terminal and technical 
nnd could not be articulated with baccalaureate 
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programs in nursing. Boyle describes one such program 
at the College of Nursing, at the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha: 

As of fall 1973, all entering nursing students 
will enroll in the two-year AD program, and 
upon completion, will take state boards. In 
the junior and senior years a new concept of 
baccalaureate education has been designed 
which will offer a core of advanced sciences 
and nursing courses and electives (1972, 
p. 672). 

Boyle cites the advantages of an articulated pro- 
gram of this type. One is the fact that the program 
can be terminated at either level. Another is the 
character of the group at the upper-division level 
(junior and senior years). As this group will be com- 
prised entirely of RN students (rather than RN and 
generic students), courses and experiences should be 
challenging, and the competition within a peer group 
stimulating. Finally, employers would be able to 
differentiate more clearly between the graduate/pro- 
ducts of AD and baccalaureate programs (1972, p. 672). 
The literature reveals that at the present time, 
employers are confused about clear, communicable char- 
acteristics of nursing practice between graduates of 
the two nursing programs. In essence, then, the 
philosophy of this nursing faculty would indicate 
their conviction in the AO program as an adequate base 
for baccalaureate education (lower division/upper divi- 
i on) . 

Bui lough would seem to support a program such as 
that: described by Boyle. She claims that at the 
present time, graduates of each program are perceived 
as different types of workers, rather than different 
levels. An approach that would differentiate a 
beginning level of psychosocial knowledge and skills 
from an advanced one, as well as identify beginning and 
advanced technical skills, would lend itself more 
easily to career mobility (1972, p. 8). 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Under our present system of nursing education, 
there is no structured or established pattern to pro- 
vide for articulation between the AD and baccalaureate 
programs. Moreover, any cooperative movement would 
seem to run counter to each program's philosophy and 
long-standing tradition of independence. Today, how- 
ever, social, educational, and economic issues and 
trends are challenging the long-standing traditional 
character of nursing education programs. To effectively 
meet the challenges which this type of movement creates, 
nursing programs must establish cooperative and colla- 
borative working relationships. This type of an 
arrangement would seem to cancel out biases and deal 
more ef f i c ient 1 y wi th the crux of the problen of arti- 
culation, which involves the transfer and career mobil- 
ity of nursing students. 

Articulation can be interpreted to mean a 
sequential curriculum, as well as transfer rable credit. 
The sequential curriculum, a relatively novel concept, 
may encompass all levels of nursing education, from 
the LPN to the doctoral degree. Several programs pre- 
sently in existence are LPN to ADN, or ADN to BSN. In 
this type of articulated curriculum, lower-division 
courses serve as the basis for upper-division course 
offerings; upper-division offerings, for graduate study. 
With well-defined levels of education and experience, 
students can progress within nursing without unneces- 
sary duplication of previous education and experience. 
As such programs are new and few in number, they 
deserve close attention and consideration for their 
educational qual ity. 

Insofar as transferable credit is concerned, 
tremendous inconsistencies and inequalities exist; 
students receive various amounts of credit or advanced 
standing when transferring from an AD to a baccalaure- 
ate program. In addition, the type of testing used 
for advanced placement varies with institutions as 
does the grade achievement requirement on such tests. 
Consequently, as the granting of credit or advanced 



standing is left to individual colleges and universi- 
ties, the degree to which a particular student 
qualifies for advanced standing or credit is still 
arbitrary. Furthermore, as advanced placement tests 
measure knowledge and not performance, they are incom- 
plete in the evaluation of nursing students* clinical 
skills and competencies. Effective methods which 
assess knowledge as well as clinical competence need 
to be devi sed . 

Although such cur r i cu 1 ar des i gns are most desir- 
able, they require a large investment of time and 
effort. With the already reported faculty shortage 
and the pressure for upward mobility on the part of 
students graduating from lower level programs swelling 
greater all the time, tremendous challenges and strains 
are placed on nurse faculties. At the same time, more 
large-scale major and concerted efforts must be made 
toward articulation of .'^D and baccalaureate programs. 
Too few articulated programs exist, and these are in 
isolated districts and scattered areas of the cout :ry. 
Unfortunately, most of the attempts to study and imple- 
ment new approaches have been limited to individual 
institutions, without a means for attacking the basic 
problem of articulation between the varying kinds of 
preparatory schools (Lyslaught 1970, p. 115). 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the desirability of an articulated nurs'.j^ 
education system has been recognized by appropriate 
national groups such as the NLN and the National Com- 
mission for the Study of Nursing and Nursing Education, 
iind as societal trends seem to be pressuring for career 
mobility educational patterns (aspects of an articula- 
ted system), implementation of articulation concef s 
is imperative. While much has been written on the 
topic of articulation, there is too little evidence 
that it has been sufficiently put into practice. Co i- 
sequently, more large scale and concerted attempt' 
articulation must be made. As this i .yc^ves oLt"' jdeb 
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as well as procedures, it is important that 
philosophies reflect a concern for the changing 
needs of students, and their preparation for the 
changing needs of society. Hard-nosed, established 
attitudes about how a nurse should be educated must 
change. Educators and concerned groups must develop 
positive attitudes toward nont rad i t iona 1 practices 
in nursing education, so that workable plans can be 
developed. Rigid educational practices and policies 
that belong to another decade must be discarded and 
replaced by newer, more flexible approaches which are 
more democratic and realistic. 



Summary Recommendations 

1. Encourage the development of strategies that 
recognize nursing students' career mobility 
goals and that validate previous knowledge 
and experience, serving as a foundation for 
advanced nurs ing educat ion . 

2. Develop more clearly defined competencies for 
each level of nursing; these can then be used 
as a basis for transfer agreements between 
programs . 

3. Continue to work on establishing valid and 
reliable methods of evaluating students' 
knowledge and clinical performance. 

k. Institute i nter i ns t i tut i onal faculty exchange 
programs and coordinate resources, i.e.. 
teachers and facilities, to provide the most 
options for students. This would also seem 
to be more economical. 

5. Utilize qualified resource persons, i.e., 
curriculum specialists and specialists from 
othei reflated disciplines when feasible, and 
emplf'V L^;rhnical ly-prepared persons for 
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routine operation and supervision of 
laboratory equipment, etc. 

6. Study, evaluate, and research pilot articu- 
lated programs in operation and encourage 
these programs to share information, tools, 
etc . 

7. Develop closer working relationships with 
regulatory agencies, i.e., state boards of 
nursing, nursing associations, and accredit 
ing agencies, to effect change. 

8. Encourage state boards of nursing to allow 
carefully planned experimental programs and 
to be more flexible in time and course 
requi rements . 

9 . Cons i der t ha t RN 1 i cens i ng 1 aws may be 
outmoded. (AD and BS nurses take the same 
state boa rd exami na t ion . ) 

10. Establish agencies at the state and/or loca 
level that would provide consistency in 
dealing with problems of articulation. 
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COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION: 
A DISSECTION 



Herbert S. Eisenstein 
Associate Professor 
Education Programs 
The Capi tol Campus 
The Pennsylvania State University 



The problem with competency-based education is 
that as a philosophy and in practice it denies the 
existence of magic. My argument is that magic is 
essential to experiencing optimism. Magic is a 
quality essential to the personal experience of feeling 
free and untrapped. It enables feelings of generosity 
toward others, because of feeling generous toward one^s 
self. Magic is that condition of external reality 
which, in its symbolic nuances and more obvious struc- 
tures, stimulates a corresponding inner feeling and 
cognitive state of promise. Magic speaks of a life of 
promise, of the open future with unexplored possibili- 
ties. It enables me to dream laughingly, because I see 
no arbi trary 1 imi ts to what I may think of myself and to 
' It and whom I may become. The symbols and structure 
my environment are not fixed and arbitrary. I can 
ange , and I sense fresh encounters a round the next 
corner of my experience. These properties of magic 
are part of my feeling and learning, even if I am a 
teacher, and even i f I am a student. 

But precisely stated behavioral objectives with 
explicit achievement criteria, although yielding ease 
of student and teacher accountability, distort the 
meaning of promise and strip us of the mystery of ex- 
perience. It is like Sparta telling Athens: You are 
too complex in your responses to life. You enjoy too 
many nuances of interpretation, you suggest too many 
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shadings of what is right and what is wrong. You 
accept the unexpected, and when it happens you write 
a tragedy about it, capable of many meanings. You 
look for the spontaneous, even while accepting the 
orderly. We cannot accept your way, your vision. We 
do not leave life to chance. We believe in predict- 
able, secure control over our behavior, in order to 
know where each step goes, day after day. That is our 
joy--knowing what we do, being careful to instruct our 
young in the right way, the best way. 

It strikes me that advocates of the competency- 
based education movement are 7 Spartans who 
seem intent on persuading rru ^a is more human- 
istic than Athens, that con education is 
the promise of the future w students and 
leachers to be unfettered whii«. >^ ing fettered. But 
their joy is the d i mi n i shment of my magic. They know 
that all people, everywhere^ at any ti^ne can be ana- 
lyzed into their component parts--the only thing that 
inhibits the process is development of a sufficiently 
sophisticated investigatory, data collecting, and 
sorting apparatus. Ultimately we will hr-f'i a "googol- 
plex of competencies" (bchmeider 1973, P- 28). A 
"googol-plex" ! Such frozen passion. The very sound 
bangs ominously in my ears. My belly turns to lead. 
Metallic, gigantic web, universe-wide, to capture my 
secret yearnings, my quirkiest impulses, my hopes for 
an unending this or that (even though I know this ends 
and so does that, often enough) and send them back in 
dead fragments at my feet because my response wasn't 
the one right response. The one correct way. Which 
is, I am assured by those-who-preci sely-know, going 
to make me even more effective, and a better achiever. 
But how will precisely stated behavioral objectives 
make me feel more human and humane? By sharing in 
my own sequence-achievement construction, the "googol- 
plex" people answer, anchored down by carefully 
gauged objectives, between which are interval!^ of 
mini-steps contributing to achievement of i n tur-nod i a te 
steps. Which lead to large objective markers on the 
road to personal competency and success. And every 
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careful step of the carefully outlined way--thus 
acquiring the grace termed, ease-of-measurement — I 
am accountable for what I have learned, and the teacher 
is accountable for what has been carefully calculated 
for me to achieve. Student-centered. Individual dif- 
ferences, finally honored. Integrity in learnin;. So 
they '-.ay. I dissent. 

"We iTiurder to Jissect," wrote Wordswc»"th in his 
poem "The Tables Turned"; and, in his history of 
Western Intel lectual development, Randal 1 presented 
the poet'" lines as a song jf resistance to the view 
of the world as a machir.a (19^0, p. ^9). Beauty lies 
in the totality, the unique essence of the person, the 
idea, the creation, which defies f rCv^mentation, however 
precise. Schmeider's argument, that we do a service 
to the person b/ identifying and categorizing all the 
components which make one an effective teacher, is 
simply an advocacy for a view of life where the sum of 
the parts is equal to the whole person (1973, P- 2^) . 
It represents a view of life as mechan'cal, in which 
components- -competency- based componen ts — have become 
more meaningful than the totality of organically uni- 
fied facets wh i ch together present a person ' s un i que- 
ness . Cont rary to the cla ims that competency- based 
education guarantees individual differences, it denies 
our uniqueness by asserting that each of us possesses 
identifiable components which can be categorized and 
weighed and juoged separately and incrementally. Per- 
son-Centered? Human i st i c? Mag i c? Hard 1 y . The 
following definition by experts in the teaching of 
teachers goes to the heart of the problem. 

Competency- based teacher educat ion requ i res 
the instructor to specify his objectives in 
advance, list them in terms of what the 
learner will be able to do upon completion, 
and tailor instruction to those objectives. 
Further, objectives should be relevant to 
the tasks a teacher performs (Hoi lis and 
Houston 1973, p. 9) . 
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My experience is an active, continual consequenc i ng of 
interaction between my inner and outer world (Dewey 
1938). This transaction between self and the environ- 
ment is dynamic, not static, as Mollis and Houston 
perceived it to be in their definition. When I allow 
significant others to specify objectives for me, which 
I must perform to their standards, I submit to the 
inhibition of my own style, my own impulses, as I en- 
counter the tasks to be performed. I learn to deny my 
uniqueness in favor of standard components into which 
others have dissected me. I have learned to deny my 
.elf as mystery, resistant to spiritual surgery. My 
parts then become more than me-- I have lost me in 
the fragmentation, the dissection of my experience 
into additive parts, isolated for testin:. weighing, 
pol i sh i ng--each to be joined togethev*" to ^^orm n model, 
a standard. My style, my impulses, my reflections and 
s i f ting/sort i of prior exper ienci ngs as I encounter 
new experie.i us become cramped, suppressed, predicta^^^* 
I no longer wiil possess the quality of spontaneity 
in embracing tasks as experiences and transforming i -1 
into new experiences. Synthesis of interaction between 
myself and another, myself and ideas, myself and all 
stimuli with which I am free to interact, become, 
under the mechanistic model of behavior imposed on me 
via labled parts and criteria, less possible. 

More precisely, the synthesizing process, in which 
experience (a) encountering idea, or problem, or acti- 
vity (b) becomes ab, and not a + b, atrophies for those 
who may have possessed it, or never to be experienced 
for those who were not capable of synthesizing experi- 
ence. Teachers who teach within the behavioral frame- 
work of experience, (a) plus idea (b) amounts to (a) + 
(b) , are actually teaching their students a lifestyle 
and the approved way to perceive the world. The 
student learns matters far more important than the 
substantive material broken down into competencies and 
objectives to achieve. The student learns to trust 
himself only so far as the task's completion, a task 
specifically prescribed as the one to achieve, in 
order to proceed to subsequent tasks. Each task 
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accomplished represents an orderly, sequential, 
incremental procedure. The procedure — the experience 
of learning--is methodical, certain, and secure. The 
student learns to learn one step at a time, to obtain 
symbolic and concrete rewards of approval by overall 
authority represented by the teacher. Obedience, 
caution, methodical task sequencing are the real sub- 
ject matter to be learned, the "noise" of implication, 
values, incentives, constraints which Jules Henry 
describes as pervading the style of teaching and class- 
room environment for any subject (1965, p. 289). 

To learn that the task just completed--the one 
best task~-is a sequence to another in an approved 
series of sequence is to learn that knowledge is 
acquired as incremental bits. It is to learn that 
one's experience is additive, predictable. It is to 
learn never to risk conceptualizing so that one's en- 
counter (a) with knowledge bit (b) can result in some- 
thing totally and organically different because of the 
transformation of (a) + (b) into ab — the unique fusion 
of components into an essentially different entity. 
Not to learn the synthesizing process is to learn not 
to accept one's own capacity to transform reality as 
one encounters it. If one has not learned of human 
capacities to modify reality except in incremental, 
mechanistic experiences, one never learns the essential 
relationships among the discrete parts which submit to 
newer fresher ways of perceiving and understanding a 
problem. Indeed, one who lacks this understanding of 
h i s own and human capac i ties, ra rel y perce i ves p ro- 
blems, or ramifications or issues. A passive, metho- 
dical, acquisitive learning oriented person can only 
perceive 1 i teral ly . I nnuendoes , shad ings , and nuances 
of meaning require active inquiry. Inquiry rests upon 
acceptance of self as capable of confronting a task or 
idea, or knowledge bit, and imposing one's self on its 
properties, discovering meanings, implications, ramifi- 
cations and connections that did not exist until one 
acted upon the object. A person who is only the sum 
of his component: parts, who has learned that each part 
successfully mastered is the important stuff of life, 
has learned that he — his inner world transacting with 



the outer world--has a passive, reflexive inner world, 
that accommodat ion to the external is expected, and 
that there is one best accommodation. For that person, 
parts and task completion is important. The concept 
of unique man, who is a presence and an energy 
completely different than his divisible parts, cannot 
exist for such a person. Man without a unique pres- 
ence lacks inspiration (the ability to transform self 
in relation to world). He lacks magic (the capacity 
to feel wonder over the yet-to-be-experienced while 
confident he can transform and be transformed). He 
certainly is not the center of the world. He can 
therefore not be claimed as humanistic by those who 
fragment him into competent parts. He may be, and 
probably is, "nice.*' As Eleanor Leacock found* in her 
anthropological investigations in NewYork^s inner- 
city elementary schools: "The real demand of the 
children is that they be nice" (1969, p. ^8). Compe- 
tency-based education may be the rationalized techni- 
que complete with supporting apparatus, to formally 
produce via public education, the person divorced from 
his sel f — the harml ess , task-ach i evemen t , or i en ted , 
safe-thinking, obedient, methodical, nice person. 

Superficially, advocates of competency-based 
education seem to be progressive when they apply their 
techniques toward so called flexible curriculum 
arrangements. Is it not more liberal to allow the 
student to arrive at competencies arranged in advance, 
any way he sees fit, thereby freeing him from tradi- 
tional space and time requirements? To begin with, I 
have yet to see a solitary generalized competency in 
the employ of competencies advocates. Each major com- 
petency rides herd on several subcomp . .enc ies , them- 
selves careful ly prescribed, and together adding up to 
the main task, among a family of main tasks with 
little specific subtasks trailing behind. To allow a 
student to pursue a major goal, using and developing 
his skills as he generates his own questions, changes 
his pace, alters directions, seeks resources {includ- 
fng teachers, books, research data) and transforms his 
discoveries into new questions is anathema to compe- 
tencies visionaries. The student would not be 



sufficiently linear in the acquisition of skills. It 
would be too difficult to measure a student^s progress. 
Instead of completing in order, many m in i -object i ves , 
each purposefully made susceptible to evaluation and 
measurement (accountability), the student skips and 
darts about according to his needs and insights, leap- 
ing to this particular, synthesizing it into a loose 
general principle, incorporating other principles into 
further internal syntheses, and always unpredictably 
using the teacher as a resource, as a question maker 
to stimulate him toward further experiences. Every 
experience thereby functions as a growth effect on new 
experiences (Dewey 1938). When a human being loses 
himself in his activities, becomes so immersed and in- 
volved, as if he were at play, he has fused play into 
work. He no longer compartmentalizes spontaneity and 
expression of self as a play activity on the one hand, 
and the job as functions to be performed for others 
according to their standards, on the other (Aronowitz 
1973, pp. 61-62). Students who are "given*' the freedom 
to prepare for and master mi n i -object ives as they se- 
quentially progress to larger competencies, or adja- 
cent ones, are really not free in the exact sense, nor 
can they be considered engaged in a personal extension 
of their inquiring selves. Externalized goals^ toward 
which students learn to cautiously move, exist, within 
a shrunken cognitive universe, where psychological 
spatial rigidities are substituted for physical spa- 
tial ones. To be controlled by detailed task-mastery 
steps without being compelled to attend class for 
specified times at mandatory intervals is to be 
granted the illusion of freedom. In the first place, 
the illusion is invidious, in that the student as the 
object of the illusion-myth learns to accept behavior 
control and timidity as the real ity definition of free- 
dom. In the second place, the teacher as the agent of 
institutionally inspired illusions and myth creations, 
avoids the personal involvement of synthesizing his 
own knowledge with the student's questing. Only 
through the teacher-student exchange of questions for 
explicit purposes of creating newer problems and newer 
foci (which in living analogy to growth, give birth to 
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newer forms out of synthesizing past and present in 
open, ongoing dialectic) is the teacher engaged in 
creating experiences stimulating free examinations 
unhindered and uncontrolled hy prior fixed specified 
goals. Task orientations o^ the mind, impersonally 
implemented, reflect teacher and, by acquiescence or 
preselection, student world views contrary to holistic 
open-ended, progressive life orientations. The world 
of the former is reduciable to specifics bent toward 
man's mastery of it.- Specific task mastery becomes 
the important feature of man, his shining hour reduced 
to a scheduled competency. Permission to engage in 
this lifestyle is not progressive and is not freedom, 
cu rr i cu 1 um des i gnat ions notwi ths tand i ng . 

Historically, many and far more authentic ap- 
proaches to progressive education predated the present 
preoccupation with competency-based education. Label- 
ing the latter "progressive" has been demonstrated, I 
hope, to be clearly invalid. By contrast, A. S. Neill 
had, as bas i c themes for h i s Summerh i 1 1 school , f ree- 
dom from ego-punishing adult or expert imposition and 
devotion to the child as a total person (Neill, 196o). 

To give freedom is to allow the child to 
live his own life. Thus expressed, it seems 
simple. Only our disastrous habit of teaching 
and molding and lecturing and coercing renders 
us incapable of realizing the simplicity of 
true freedom (i960, p. 113). 

Students made to obey directives on what to think, and 
to learn that the narrow focus and evaluated level of 
what they think are approved as representative of the 
their worth, are not learning freedom. They are learn- 
ing obedience. They are learning that exclusive focus 
on given part«c'jlars is considered entirely reflective 
of who they :r^---che isolated task and its accomplish- 
ment is the >igriificant *'you." Totality of the person 
fails to exist as a concept, is not even in the 
teacher^s nor learner's language. It is not part of 
the curriculum. Discrete bits of knowledge endowed 
with sacred virtue was anathema to Neill. They simply 
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represented murder of a totality — the free child — by 
d i ssect ion . 

Bensalem College was a relatively short-lived, 
but bri 1 1 iant, experiment in col lege 1 iberated educa*- 
tional philosophy. It encompassed curriculum freed 
of time and space constraints and communicated faith 
in students and participating faculty to help each 
other work out their cognitive and affective destinies 
(Eisenstein, I968). For the life of the college (late 
1960's to early 1970's)j students were literally free 
to seek their own focus, using faculty as synthesizers, 
and all formal and informal resources within the New 
York City region and beyond, with which to interact, 
integrate, and grow in the direction of their questing. 
There were no grades and no behavioral objectives to 
abort the free inner-directed movement of students and 
resource faculty. There were simply people, trying to 
be whole, each accepted as a totality. Trepidation 
over the unexplored notion of curriculum anarchy dimin- 
ished over the years under the therapy of open expres- 
sion of fears, frankly encountered and faithfully 
examined. With no absolute solutions in mind. For 
Bensalem people, competency-based education would be 
a lack of faith in the human potential for doing, 
growing, being. For the parent, Fordham University, 
which ultimately aborted the experiment, fear of the 
consequences of seemingly uncontrolled human behavior 
was too strong to justify the small (about 60 students, 
eight f acul ty ) exper i men ta 1 co 1 1 ege ' s cont i nua t ion . 
Until that decision, study was play. 

Time, play, and magic fuse into a quality of 
experience foreign to that manufactured by competency- 
based education experts. A condition essential to 
creating and stimulating experiences, which lead to 
further g rowth exper i ences , is the freedom to th i nk 
a round , above , and beyond manageabl e , accountabl e 
limits and fixed purposes for learning. If I f^ar the 
anarchy of the mind, I seek safe avenues of thought 
with ideas and problems manageable by technique and 
specified procedure. The world, the universe, is made 
small by using the Image of science as an excuse to 
construct an orderly, predictable scale of human 
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response. Employing a pale representation of 
scientific purpose, which 'S discovery, and emphasiz- 
ing control and compulsive meticulousness concerning 
human behavior in the name of science does nothing 
but narrow the universe for all who operate as the new, 
safe religion's advocates, and all who must follaw and 
master its assiduously prescribed directions. Time, 
for the competen es world, belongs to prescribers and 
proscribers and inheres In the mandates and gateways 
of objectives so carefully plotted. In a true sense, 
time does not ever belong to the prescr iber/proscriber 
(teacher of and to competencies). Time is external to 
this teachei — he is obedient to its presence in sequenc- 
ing, which in i tsel f determines time's external i ty, 
its removal from control of the person learning accord- 
ing to the dictates of what must first be accomplished. 
To be told precisely what to do, to the exclusion of 
spontaneous explorations, removes one from control 
over one's own time. An implicit philosophy of aliena- 
tion, and its acceptance as a given quality of the 
human world, is, in this manner, transmitted in the 
exercise of competency-based education. To plunge 
into exper ience--to integrate activity with feelings 
of sel f- re lease and belief in the unexpected turns and 
directions discovery suggests to the exploring self — 
is to plunge into a life of play, of promise. Encoun- 
tering the fact, developing the skill, examining the 
idea are dynamic acts between the self and the object-- 
acts which require the release of self to engage the 
object and transform it by and with the self into a 
new facet of experience. The interplay between re- 
leased self and object is fluid. It is a process, a 
verb, a continuous, changing statement of 1 ife. There 
is no room for frozen time in this involvement of the 
self with living. Someone else's externalized, im- 
posed time has nothing to do with the human freely 
involved in a total experience which creates and re- 
creates experiences. The ebb and flow of interacting 
continues along experiencing lanes that open to direc- 
tions inherent in the synthesizing process of self and 
object . Such 1 ea rn i ng , where t i me i nheres in the 
process, is part of the unity of one's involvement with 
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one's whole being. There is magic in such living and 
being. A person can only expand his knowledge of self 
and the world within these free, totally involved 
experiences . 

The teacher's role is to deny the teacher's role. 
Denial of i no: -:;menta 1 , time-phased, achievement-orient- 
ed, subject-dir/>..cted education recreates the teach?.r. 
The teacher bee i-ei capable of renewing and enlarging 
life, perspectives through perceiving himself/herself 
as a synther. iziny force dedicated to transformation of 
the student who was into the student who will always 
become. The tcv^cher becomes the question maker, the 
one who pii^-cel v^-i^s living and the world in terms of the 
transformation of vvho and what is, into vibrant poten- 
tials for further syntheses. The teacher perceives 
the student and the world in terms of promise, of a 
future '^Iv^ays enriched by the transforming present, 
always becoming. The ceacher becomes the person who 
insist:', ^ha wor^d, the universe, is unlimited. Man 
cannot be staked to barren cognitive grounds at re- 
spectable intervals planned in advance, if he is to 
5C-*e hi-"^ own unlimited potential and find satisfaction 
hi the freedom of others to seek their own potentials. 
Without learning to transform himself and reality, the 
teacher as person lowers his sights, reduces his world, 
reduces himself. In so doing, the teacher becomes 
less of a person and more of a role. He becomes a 
partial entity. He is reduced to a role--the role of 
teacher. Then for him and his students, there is no 
mag i c . Just competenc i es . 
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EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 



Edgar I. Farmer 
Graduate Assistant 
Vocat ional Educa t ion 
The Pennsylvania State University 



The Seventh Annual Pennsylvania Conference on 
Postsecondary Occupational Education was held on 
October 1 and 2, 1975. The theme of the Conference 
for this year was '^Articulation.*' The objectives of 
the conference were: 

A. to provide authoritative presentations con- 
cerning articulation among and between 
Pennsylvania institutions which are involved 
in occupational education; 

B. to provide an opportunity for educators con- 
cerned with occupational education to "exchange 
ideas and viewpoints on subjects associated 
with the broad topic of articulation, parti- 
cularly : 

1. articulation in an urban setting 

2. articulation through community services 

3. the role of follow-up studies in 
articulation; 

C. to provide information to the conference par- 
ticipants and other occupational educators 
that would assist them to initiate, evaluate, 
and rejuvenate articulation efforts in their 
particular insti tut ional setting; 
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D. to cori.lnue with the series of cooperative 
ventures between The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and other Pennsylvania institutions 
that are directed toward making contributions 
to the overall improvement of occupational 
education . 

In order to effectively evaluate the extent to 
which the achieved objectives set down by its planners, 
a survey was developed. The questionnaire was' mailed 
to the respondents on October 1^, 1975. 

All of the participants, except those affiliated 
with the University Park campus of The Pennsylvania 
State University, received the questionnaire. Of the 
61 questionnaires sent, ^6 were returned, a total of 
75.^ percent. A letter, accompanied by a second copy 
of the survey instrument w:as mailed co all participants 
on October ik. The return responses from the follow^ 
up were increased by ^9 or 80.3 percent (Appendix A). 

ATTENDANCE 

The attendance at the conference reached its 
highest point (with 68 persons), during the presenta- 
tion, *Ms Articulation for Real?" This particular 
presentation exceeded the total number of registered 
participants by 11.^ percent, because of invited guests 
at the dinner function. 

Sixty-one persons registered for the conference. 
They came from: Community Colleges (^8%); Area Voca- 
tional -Tec!\n i ca 1 School (28%); Private Junior Colleges 
(12.0%); The Pennsylvania Department of Education 
{7.0%); State Universities and Technical Institutes 
h.0%); and other {2.0%) (see Table l). 

EXCHANGE OF IDEAS AND VIEWPOINTS 

The opportunity to exchange ideas and viewpoints 
concerning articulation in occupational education was 
one of the major objectives of the conference. The 
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conference participants were asked to rate each 
presentation on a five-point descending scale (l = 
very much and 5 = little). The presentation, "Articu- 
lation in an Urban Setting," was rated by the respon- 
dents as providing them with the greatest opportunity 
to exchange ideas and viewpoints on articulation. 

Table 2 indicates the mean score and the rating 
for each talk. 



THEME OF THE CONFERENCE 

The presentation, "Articulation in an Urban Set- 
ting," was considered by the conference participants 
who returned the questionnaire as the presentation 
that best followed the theme of the conference--"Arti- 
culation." The mean score, 1.67, is closest to the 
"much" position. The scores for the other presenta- 
tions regarding this objective ranged from I .91 to 
2.97, with the mean being 2.51. The total results are 
presented in Table 3. 



AMOUNT OF INFORMATION PROVIDED 

Another objective of the conference had to do 
with the amount of information provided to the partici- 
pants. The presentation, "Articulation in an Urban 
Setting," also received the highest rating, with a mean 
score of 1.69 (close to the "good" rating). The 
ratings of the other presentations ranged from 2.28 to 
3.18, with a mean of 2.52. Table k indicates the 
results of each presentation. 



OVERALL RATING OF THE PRESENTATIONS 

The participants were also asked to rate each 
presentation on an overall basis. "Articulation in an 
Urban Setting" was rated highest (l.6l), and "Is Arti- 
culation for Real?" was a close second (with a mean 



rating of I.89). The ratings of the other presenta- 
tions ranged from 2.26 (good) to 3-00 (fair). The 
results are further described in Table 5. 



TOPICS FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES 

In addition to rating the presentations in the 
manner described above, the conference participants 
were also asked to indicate, from a list of five 
topics, two choices they most preferred as themes for 
future conferences. They were also encouraged to 
offer write-in suggestions for further conference 
themes . 

"Staff and Faculty Development in Postsecondary 
Occupational Education" v;as a strong first choice, 
followed by "Occupational Education for the Chronically 
Unemployed," and "Building a Relationship between CETA 
and Postsecondary Occupational Education." The ratings 
for al! of the themes are displayed in Table 6. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The average attendance at the presentation, based 
on the 61 registered participants, was 91 percent. 
The average headcount per session was 55.6 persons 
attending each session. 

Although the Seventh Annual Conference attendance 
vjas lower than recent years, most of the conference 
participants rate it in a relatively positive manner, 
reqnrdinc] the achievement of the conference objectives. 
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TABLE 1 



ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS 



Presentat ion 




Rank 


Headcount 


\ ne r\o i e or wompe Lency dasea 
Instruction in Teacher 
Preparat ion 


95.0 


3 


58 


Articulation Through 
Communi ty Cervices 


91 .8 




56 


Is Articulation for Real 


100+ 


1 


68 


The Role of Follow-up 
Studies in Articulation 


67.2 


7 


41 


Art i culat ion--Cont i nued 
Advancement i n Leat ni ng : 
A Nonexper t ' s V i ew 


88.5 


5 




Articulation in an Jrh 
Se 1 1 i ng 


96.7 


2 


59 


Interinstitut ional Efforts 
Meet i ng Postsecondjry 
Occupational Education Needs 


88.5 


5 
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TABLE 2 

EXCHAr>IGE OF IDEAS AND VIEWPOINTS 



Presentation Mean Score Rank 



The Role of Competency-Based 
Instruct! on in Teacher 
Preparation 

Articulation Through Community 
Servi ces 



Articulation- -Cont inued Advance- 
ment in Learning: A Nonexpert's 
View 



2.85 



2.28 2 

Is Articulation for Real 2.3^ 3 
The Role of Follow-up Studies in 

Articulation 2 AG H 



2.91 6 

Articulation in An Urban Setting 1.77 1 

Interinstitutional Efforts in 
Meeting Postsecondary Occupational 

Education Needs 2. 97 7 
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TABLE 3 



ADHERENCE OF PRESENTATIONS 
TO CONFERENCE THEME 



Presentat ion 


Mean 


Score 


Rank 


The Role of Competency-Based 
Instruction in Teacher 
Preparat i on 


2 


.75 


5 


Articulation Through Community 
Serv i ces 


2 


.12 


3 


Is Articulation for Real 


1 


.91 


2 


The Role of Follow-up Studies 
in Articulation 


2 


.?A 


if 


Articulation--Cont i nued Advance- 
ment in Learning: A Nonexpert's 
V i ew 


2 


.79 


6 


Articulation in an Urban Setting 


1 


.67 


1 


1 nter i nst i tut iona 1 Efforts in 
Meeting Pos tsecondary Occupational 
Education Needs 


2 


.97 


7 
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TABLE ^ 



AMOUNT OF INFORMATION PROVIDED 
BY PRESENTATIONS 

Presentation Mean Score Rank 



The Role of Competency-Based 
Instruction in Teacher 

Preparation 2.53 ^ 

Articulation Through Community 

Services 2.38 3 

Is Articulation for Real 2.28 2 

The Role of Follow-up Studies 

in Art icu lat ion 2.63 5 

Art iculat ion--Cont inued Advance- 
ment in Learning: A Nonexpert's 

View 3.18 7 

Articulation in an Urban Setting 1 .69 1 

Interinst i tutional Efforts in 
Meeting Pos t secondary Occupational 

Education Needs ^-97 6 
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TABLE 5 

OVERALL RATING OF PRESENTATIONS 



Presentation Mean Score Rank 

The Role of Competency-Based 

Instruction In Teacher Preparation 2-36 5 
Articulation Through Community 

Services 2.26 3 

Is Articulation for Real 1.89 2 

The Role of Follow-up Studies in 

Articulation 2.34 k 

Articulation--Continued Advancement 

in Learning: A Nonexpert's View 2.79 6 

Articulation in an Urban Setting 1.61 1 

Inter inst i tut ional Efforts in 
Meet i ng Post secondary Occupat ional 

Education Needs 3-00 7 
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TABLE 6 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES 



^' t 1 e Frequency 

The Relationship of Unionism and 

Collective Bargaining in Postsecondary 

Occupat iona 1 Educa t i on 12 

Building Relationships Between CETA 

and Postsecondary Occupational Education 19 

Staff and Faculty Development in 

Postsecondary Occupational Education 3/f 

Occupational Education for the 
Chronically Unemployed 

Philosophical and Historical Forces in 
Postsecondary Occupational Education k 

Articulation: A Long Way to Go 1 

Program Planning and Development ] 

Evaluation of Occupational Programs 1 

Recognition of Life and L*.iployment 

Experiences as Credit Toward Degree 

Requ i remen ts I 

Models of Postsecondary Vocational Schools 
and Coniinunity Colleges Working Success- 
fully on Integr^r.ed Programs | 

Highlight of New or Pending Foderal 
Legislation for Its Possible Effects (n 
Postsecondary Occunational Educntion j 



1 n 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



Ti tie Frequency 



Relationship In Setting up a Postsecondary 
Program Between AVIS and the Community 
Col lege 

Maximizing Use of Available Facilities, 
Programs, and Personnel 

Communi ty-Based Vocational Education 

Students, Staff, and Faculty Evaluation to 
Improve and Modify Postsecondary Occupa- 
tional Course Offerings: An Approach to 
Accountab i 1 i ty 
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APPENDIX A 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



] 7 4 



The Pennsylvania State University 



October 1^, 1975 



Dea r Con f e rence Pa r t i c i pan t : 

One of the final concerns we have relative to the Seventh 
Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Pos t seconda ry Occupational 
Education is the extent to which the conference achieved its 
objectives. We-are requesting every person registered at this 
event to respond to the items listed in the following pages. 

Enclobed is a short conference evaluation form. Your answer 
for each question should be made as indicated. If you have any 
additional comments, please feel free to write them on the re- 
verse side of either page of the questionnaire. Please return 
the questionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed, pre-paid 
en ve 1 ope . 

Your assistance and suggestions will undoubtedly help us in 
planning for future conferences. The results of the evaluation 
will also be included in the forthcoming monograph. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 



S i nee re 1 y , 



Angel o C. Gi 1 1 i , Sr. 
Professor of Vucational 
dnd Higher Educjt ion 

ACG: ecj 

Er» closure 



247 CMAMHERS HUH 
i;NIVt-.RSnY t'ARK. PliNNSVl.VANiA 16H(I2 



College ot Education 



l")cpjrt,ncni nf \ iH.jiu.njl I ilut. .iiinn 
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As participants in the Seventh Annual Pennsylvania 
Conference on Postsecondary Occupational Education, we 
are asking for your suggestions for possible topics for 
next year's conference theme. In the checklist below, 
please indicate your two (first and seoond) most 
preferred topics of interest. NOTE: If you have sug- 
gestions other than those listed, please write them in 
the space provided below in number six (6). 

( ) 1. The Relationship of Unionism and Collective 
Bargaining in Postsecondary Occupational 
Education. 

( ) 2. Building Relationship Between CETA and 
Postsecondary Occupational Education. 

( ) 3. Staff and Faculty Development in Post- 
secondary Occupational Education. 

( ) ^4. Occupational Education for the Chronically 
Unempl oyed . 

( ) 5. Philosophical and Historical Forces in Post- 
secondary Occupational Education. 

) 6. 
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Major papers were presented at the conference by 
Cotrell, Poirier, Bender, Mann, Hermanowicz, Hirt, and 
Prater. Please give an overall rating of each of these 
presentations using the scale: I = very good; 
2 = good; 3 = fair; k = poor; and 5 = very poor. 

C i rc I e Cho i ce 



123^5 

123^5 
123^5 
123^5 
12 3^5 

123^5 
12 3^5 



Dr. Calvin 
Cotrel I 



Dr. Robert 
J. Poirier 

Dr. Louis 
Bender 

Mr. Edward 
C. Mann 

Dean Henry 
Hermanow i cz 



Dr. John 
B. Hirt 

Dr. Robert 
Prater 



"The Role of Competency- 
Based I ns t ruct i on i n 
Teacher Preparat ion" 

"Articulation Through Com- 
muni ty Services" 

"Is Art iculat ion for Rea I" 



"The Role of Fol Icw-up 
Studies in Articulation" 

"Art i cu I a t ion--Cont inued 
Advancemen t in Learn i ng : A 
Nonexpert ' s V iew" 

"Articulation in an Urban 
Setting" 

" I nter i nst i tut iona I Efforts 
in Meeting Postseconda ry 
Occupational Education Needs' 
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"The Role of Competency-Ba'jed 
Instruction in Teacher Preparation" 
(Dr. Calvin Cotre I 1) 
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"Articulation Throuqh Community 
Serv i ces" 

(Or . Rober r. J . Po i r ie r ) 

"Is Articulation for Real" 
(Dr . Lou i s Bender) 



"The Role of Fol Iov/-up Studies in 

Art icul at ion" 

(Mr . Fdward C . Mann) 
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12 3^5 



I 2 3 ^^ 5 



12 3^5 



I 2 3 5 



"Ar t i cu 1 a t ion--Cont i nued Ad vane e- 
ment in Learning: A Non-Exper t ' s 
V i ew' ' 

(Dean Henry He rinanow i c^ ) ' 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



I 2 3 5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



"Articulation in An Urban Setting" 
(Dr. John B. Hirt) 



12 3^5 



12 3^5 



" I riKT i ns t i t u t i ona 1 Efforts in Meef 
i nrj Prjts t Sf.'condar y Occupa t i ona 1 
Educa t i on Needs" 
(Dr. Robert Prater) 



Co f fee Breaks 
Me a I s 



Cash Bar Soc i a I Hour 



12 3^5 



1 2 3 ^» 5 



12 3^5 I 2 3 5 



1 2 3 5 



1 ? 3 '» ^ 



12 3^5 



1 2 3 '« 5 



12 3^5 



1 2 3 '» 5 

1 2 3 '■ 

! 3 H :^ 

12 3^5 



Dean Herrnanf )wi c / 



• r 1 s not i nc 1 uded in t fii s vol ume o f proceed i nqs . 
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APPENDIX B 
CONFERENCE FOPRmT AiNiD SPEAKERS 



SlVl.NTH ANNUAl CONrERENCL 
ON POSTSLCONDARY OCIUI'AUONAL tDUCATION 

October ly/b 
J. Orvis KoUer Conference Cetitor 

Theme: "ArticulaUofi" 



PROGRAM 



Wednesday, October 
I0:i0 a.m. 
U :3U a. 111. 



1 , 19/b 

Reyi strdtuin -- Lotib., Keller Buildiny 

Lunch -- Multi-purpose Room, Ground Floor, Keller Buildiny 

Host: Robert Sheppard 

Division of Two-Year Programs 
Uepartment of Education 

Speaker: Dean Henry Hermanowicz 

Col lege of Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Topic: Articulation of Occupational Education; 

A Non-Expert ' s V iew 



2:30 
3:00 



Chairperson: Dr. Donald Bergerstock 

Director of Business A Computer Science 
Wi 1 1 iamsport Area Community College 

Speaker: Dr. Rooert Prater, Dean 

College of Technology 
Texas Southern University 

Topic: Inter-institutional Efforts in Meeting 

Postsacondary Occupational Education Needs 

Coffee Break Multi-purpose Room, Keller Building 



Sess ion 11 

Chai rperson : 

Speaker: 



Dr. Lewis Fibel 

Vice-President & Dean of Faculty 
Sullivan County Coninunity College 

Dr, John B. Hirt, President 
Community College of Allegheny County 

Articulation in a^ Urban Setting 



b:30 



Topic : 

Cash Bar & Sotidl Ni ttany Lion Inn, Firside Lounge 
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b: iO Huiru'r- N)ttany Liofi Inn, Vvnw SlaU' Rt)Oiii 

Division ot [wo-Ye<n' I'r n<]!-.\ir-, 
Dt'ija?" t.nifnt ot I iluct> 1 1 on 

!>ptMk«M\ n?\ Louis Hofidcr 

HirtH. tor \ r?-ott'ssiU' ot tlhjfio!' l^liKiUion 
Ute f lor'iiKi StiJtt' Urnvt't sity 

^opii : 1', All 1 1 u 1 .1 1 1 on tor Rc.i]? 

1 tiur'S.Kiy , t.obrf , I 

-lU) i^?-t.Mkf>r, t , tUittel -- NKtjriy i\on Inn, Pt.'rni StJt.e ivooin 

Division of Two-YtMr ProiiiMins 
Dopiirtiiient. of Lducation 

jptNikiM': Ur. Robert J. Poirier 

Assistant Dean of Coinnunity ScrviLO 
South Campus, Convnunity Colletit' ot 
Al 1 (Hjheny Countv 

lopu.: A?"t i t u 1 a t ion Throuqh Conniuiii ty StM'vices 

) , i ) .t.' St'ss 1 on I I I 

t ha 1 rpL'r son : Da fi lei C 1 a?'k , Di rec tor 

Altoona Ar-ea Vocational Techineal School 

spe.tkci : 'Or. Calvin Cotrell, Chairman 

Division of Vocational Ltiucation 
1 enipl e lln i vers i t> 

[upK : The Role of Conipotency-Bsisod Instruction 

in Teacher Preparation 

lU.lt> lit^ee Break Multi-purpose Room, Keller Buildiny 

10:4:3 j;:' Session IV 

Chairperson: Dr. Mary Norn;an 

Lxecutivo Dean & Vice-President 
CoiiTtiuni ty College of Allegheny County 
South Campus 

Speaker: Ldward C. Vann 

Assi stant ' • ofessor 

State Techriicdl In.titute at Memphis 

TopiL: The Role of Follow-up Studies in Articulation 

Speaker: Dr, Angelo C. GiUi, S^. 

Professor of Vocational & Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Topi t- : SumiTiati on 

]il:Zi] Lunch -- Multi-purpose Room - Keller Building 
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APPENDIX C 



REGISTRATION LIST 
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ERIC 



/Ih Ar^NUAL POSTSECOfOARY 
UCCUrAl lOflAL QXJCATION CONPERtNCE 

Uu- W .iti i ,1 'jute UinvtT'iiLy 

Uc i V r I I t y P.I t k , Ci'MM 1 vail ! .1 



REGISTRATlOf^ LIST 



tU KOLKS lOi.K, iMti.iUl 11. 

ISf W , M ; .iCl .p,,, t Ar ,M -.11 , ^ > (...II r.,,' 

100'; Wf.l Ihi ' J r»^rt 

W, I 1 ..(.•:h>^" I. P<:'-">,yl ..r-i., I 7/0! 

C<i ! I t-yt- Ui t VI- , O.iK Mill', 
But If r . Pr[.'i-,y I wifM J It.Oul 

(.mM^ANO, I -it.' 

^ ^.n; r , u,l U'.|.' M- ..I . iu.^r,tv 

I / So U >n I t-r'. I 

Wf , t M ( ' • I I f . , ) ,n' 1 ,1 , .. ! :i 

L.^^^ll^'. Cl.t..;i- 

M |.J.' ( , t.v,.- , 1 ' .1 /'H' 

t Akt'LN ILK, I'f !. , 

L ,-,rX C>.. i ..I Ir.jf 

3 1 L I 1 Ml-.;^ ^; t ft- 1 . K. ,.,1 i 

Nf,-\)i Is . Nr.-- If r .c . '■'/I 'jJ 

I.AK'jON . L H 1 b . , J ■ . 

i fi>t ^ ..ll M.iiit 0' ■ r • It'. (Ml i I,.) I J..- 

Ni.'^ %t ' ^•. t ■■ J. r- H , .jr,v.,,y 

No - ; .lo.vi . p." r. .y ! ..in 1 '-mO ! 

lMt'\»*ILN, L'.fiii'l M. 

f 1 .r^ J >un L , Loll 

'j ; I jrv: , Nfv. Jff '.r , oc3f'^' 

CI f LLL t , ■auM.rcjt,' 

'^tr i ; I .iJf I i 1 

i"; i V i ^ i un I., ' L ,l'-t'r r t J.j^ ,i : 1 c 

P' , I 1 .!.-!^h i.,. P.-,-, 1 .,1,-. - J i ^3 



CLAI>' . .h.ii U". H. 

H.iti i .l-iKi) Atfti Ci.jrtiniun i t y C'jIIu()i' 

3?00 C.iiiif ron S.recl KooJ 

H.it r i s bu ry , Po nn s y I v.) n i ,i 1 /U^S 

LHOCHUNIS. Robi-rt V. 

H J f r i -.bii rc) ArcM Coruiiun i t y Ci.; M e 

33UO C^xiteron St reel Rodd 

H,it f i «.l>urc) , P(.-nn-^y 1 van i 0 1 7 I ' ^ 

CROLL. Hich.ird L, 

Cttmniun i t y Ci) I I eye of A 1 leyhcfiy Cduh t y 

1 /5U C Kh r tun Dr i ve 

Wc, I M 1 M' ! i n , Pennsy I vjn i<i I !>1 22 

CURT I S , Cjrrol 1 A. 

P>'nny s I V i 0 Ol'p t , c r l due «) t i on 

Dox yi ) 

M,M r i s bu rq , Penrv.y I v jri I ,i 1/1^6 
DtLAHAN. Luis 

Cuiinnijn 1 t Y Cti 1 1 eqe of All egheny Count y 

1 7!>0 C Kji rlon Dr i ve 

Wf.l Mifflin, Pennsylvania 1S122 

Dl MAS I , Lou i s A . 

Pf nn Techri i c.l 1 Institute 

110 Ninth it reft 

Piltsburgti, Pennsylvonij 13222 

DONALD, 0. J<irie^ 

Dfljv-^.ire County Community College 
Medici, Pennsylvjnio 1 90bj 

LLLISON. .eorye ^ . 

L-.'high County Cor'munity C^llecjc 

Scf.'-.i-cksv 1 lie. Pennsylvjria I8O7B 
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Lf^BtRG, Kulh 

Wes C'liDrc I jn J Cuunly Cofiimunity C(jllt-{)e 
Business ' Tech., Afiihurst KdoiI 
Yountjwood, Ponnsy I van i ii / 

LNTtRLlNt , JoHh 

L.mcjster CuuiUy Vo-Trch. School 
1 730 M.m-> Mri f Or- i vc , }22 
Willow Street, Penn sy 1 vjn i <» l/btj^ 

KAHNtSTOCK, Ch.irles R. 

Harris burg Are.) Corununity Ci)iie(|i: 

3300 Cimerun Street P.Djd 

Hjr r i obury , Peiin-.y 1 w)n i.i I 7 1 U) 

FiBtL, Li.uis 

Suiliv.in County Comnuin i i y Ci; 1 I cqe 
Suutti F.illsburij. New Yurk 12/79 

fORSYTHt , Dwridld G. 

Community Colieqe -t Allegheny CoutUy 

1 750 C 1 d i r Con Dr i v<l- 

Wesi Mi M l in, Pennsylvania 15122 

HARRIS, O.wiJ 

Hdcjerstown Junior Cl) liege 

H.ujers town , Mjryl.md 217^0 

HAKVbY , M.if y M len 

Coniirtunity College ot Allr'^hefiy County 

1/^)0 C 1 J i TLun Ru.id 

West Mi ft 1 in, Pfiinsy 1 v.in i .1 13122 

HAWKES, Denni'^ A. 

Frederick Cu^U'iun , i y Collecje 

Rt. 3 

Frederick, Mdryljnd 21701 
HIRT, John B. 

Community College ot Allegheny County 
blO Si-ii Lht ie Id Street 
Pittsburgt^. Pennsylvdnio 1 j2?,? 

rlUGMES. M. I . 

Uel.iwdre County Vo-Tech. Schut-ls 
bth dnd Olive St reels 
Medid, Pennsylvonid 1^063 



HUNT , Jon H . 

Tettip 1 e Uti i ve r s i ty 

D t Odd ,ind Co 1 uicb i .j 

Phi l.ulelphio, Pennsy 1 vdn i a 19122 

JOHNSTON, Robert M. 

Coniriunity College of Allegheny County 
South C.impus 

1750 CKiirton Road, Rt. 88i) 

West Mifflin, Pcnnsylvdnia 151^2 

KISTLER. Jdmes R. 
Lehigh County Vo-Tech, 
2300 M.iln Street 

Schneckbvi 1 'c, Pennsylvania 16Q7B 
KIJNGLER, R. D, 

Te 1 dwa re Coun ty Vo- Tech Schco I s 

6tn and 01 ive Streets 

Med i a , Pennsy 1 van ia 1 90 ^3 

L^YMAN, Ralph M, 

LdHcdster County Vo-Tecli, Schools 
1730 Hdns Merr Drive, Box 322 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 1758^ 

MARTIN , Ann M, 
Sou t h Compus 

r.oniniunity College of Allegheny County 

1750 Cldirton Road 

West Mifflin, 'Pennsylvania 15122 

MATT IS , Wi 1 I iam E, , Jr, 

The Peniisy 1 voP i J State University 
De I av/a re Loun ty Campus 
25 Ye sley Mi 1 1 Road 
Media, Penns / 1 van i a 19063 

MATTl VI , Al 
Jef f erson Tech. 

Rey'ho I dsv i Htt^- P-t^-^nr.y.i van i n 15851 

Mccracken, joh-^ w. 

Cravjford County Area Vo-Tech, Schoo 1 

860 Thurston Road 

Meadvillc, Pennsylvania 16335 
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MlUOWLLL, R. ,hj. d w. 
Boycc Cjmpu^ « 
595 Bc-.uty Kt.jd 

Monrueville, runnsylvaniii l^l^b 

MESSNLK, Wi ! I ium F. 

Keystone Ji.nidr Ccilleye 

L.i Plume, Peiirvjy 1 vdn i u I d^^O 

MURPHY, Jjmes P. 

Ci^mrKjnwea i th u\ Penn^.y I Viin i <« 

Box yi 1 

Mu rr I ,bu T'j , Pt-nn >> y 1 von i .i 1/126 
MiEKS, Byron 

Lu^lf rr«e County Coniriun i t v L'o 1 i ecjC 
Nont i ccAl , Prnn-sy I vjn i u I bC3^ 

NORMAN , fljry M. 

ComiTiun i ty Cr'l'ef^f ot A I 1 ecjlvny County 

I "'jO C 1.1 i r ton Drive 

We'>L Mi ; M i fi, Kuik sy 1 ..in i j 1^122 

PLTHIL, KubtM t L, 

Me rct' r Li uri t y ^ V f S 

Ktjt) t c , do < 1 

MerCt-r, Pcrur,, ' i uj 1013,' 

PirZONKA, WjIkm 

Uuwk', Coijruy 1errn,iL._il '.l-'im-.I 

Kiirle,'. Hi lis, f'e nn s y I v,ri i ,i 1 y( jU 

Codv.unily Colletje of Ph i I .jJe ' pti 1 ,l 

ib'iU Sp if.g G.I, Jcm Street 

bi vi si on of Ma: I-., Pliys , be i , . S 

tf ;i . Tl-Ci.s , 
' l.^dei(■^ Pen fis - ' vjn In l';}! 3v 

ROMAN , Al t.er t C . 

Mi-n lydiltv, Aren \,'o^T»-;.h Schoul 

Cutioon Avunu':' 

Lh. lerwi, F enn y 1 y j n i ,. \^02Z 

SALONY, J. Michjo' 

Moun t A I oy -3 i us J u,i i o r C ) " i cMje 

Cresstjn, f'-nn 1 v jru .i I663b 



bCHIFCK, Georye 

Re.^iling-Muh^ 'nberq Vj-Tcch. School 
P.O. Pox 306b 

Rej q, Pl ii^yl onij \3GQk 
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Mr. John J. Aulbach and Mr. James P. Murphy, Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 

Mr. Lawrence Cote, Northampton County Area Community College, 3835 
Green Pond Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18017 

Or. Lewis F i oe 1 , Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. 18^^0 

Mr. Thomas Hawk, Community College of Philadelphia, 3^ South 11th 
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CENiER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

The Center for the Study of Higher EdUwation was 
established in January 1969 to study higher education 
as an area of scholarly inquiry and research. Dr. G. 
Lester Anderson, its director, is aided by a staff of 
twenty, including five full-time researchers and a 
cadre of advanced graduate students and supporting 
staff. 

The Center's studies are designed to be relevant 
not only to the University and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, but also to colleges and universities 

hroughout the nation. The immediate focus of the 
^enter's research falls into the broad areas of 
governance, graduate and professional education, and 
occupational programs in two-year colleges. 



Research reports, monographs, and position papers 
prepared by staff members of the Center can be 
obtained on limited basis. Inquires should be addressed 
to the Center for the Study of Higher Education, 101 
Rackley Building, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, 16802. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM THE 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Monog raphs 

F'lLVi'it'j V\HifUj tu.'kivior ik the T^nrU lhilv.'i\u in ::olli'ctivc B(vrr,ahiiyui 
>:]le\;vioyii'i Kenneth P. Mortimer and Naonii V. Ross, v/i th the assistance 
of Michael E. Shorr and Cheryl Toronyi » April 1975- 

CUriH: Cjopciwtivc Vtiliv.ation of Ihnvatc Inctiiutional Hcuouvrni}: A 
i'h iitij\iccti ,•( / Thvui: t for the Fi*ixhitc Jioiicv Co'l lcaca, S . V . Ma r t o r a n a » 
Eileen P. Kuhns, Richard M. Witter, and Alan J. Sturtz. October 197^ 
(jointly with the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges). 

Infi^watiVr }^\\jr\c7:i: ui [vhwati on few tJic }'h*ofct:c>icni^ , Larry L. Leslie, 
June 197^. 

Inrdcfntr. iv.to Hiij)]cv Ediu^ation: Selected WHti>ign of CSHE, 2969-7^^ 

Tilt C'nr}^'\.rjhir}, Graduate cjui Pvofci'>,:ional Ediicat'Urr.j Fif:aficc_. 
Winter 197^. 

inrd'jhtij into i{i'jh:r h\ti<\ition: Selected Wj'-i tings of CSHE, 19G0-7'.\. 
Vol. II', Ci.rv'iuKLtij College and Fo::tceeofidarij Oceupational Education, 
Winter 197^. 

r}Lre'ghi.i into Jlighei* EiluC'itior: Selected Writings of CSHE, lOCO-y^j 
Vol.' I, Gover>krie-:, Winter 197^. 

AyL2t:?7riij of a Colleetivc I-^ca^jainituj Election in Pennsylvania's State- 
^X^ned Colleger, G. Gregory Lozier and Kenneth P. Mortimer, February 197^. 

V:ii*-i i>i racultg Perception of the Legitimacy of Decision Makifig 
at iJine P'-.'nnr.gioaniu LnLtti tut lots, David W. Leslie, November 1973- 

Ihona'fi Servlcei^ O'^cuyatlons in the Tuo-Yeav College: A IkiruJbook, 
Theodore E. Kiffer and Martha Burns, May 1972. 

Ifi::titutioKal Se I f-Study at The PefiK.'yloania State Vniv^irsity , Kenneth 
P. Mortimer and David W. Leslie (eds.), December 1S70. 



Numbered Reports 

Tiie lilgh.ev E.Iucati'jn Faculty oj' Pegvni'yloania: Selected Cfiaracteristics , 
Larry L. Leslie and James Creasy, July 197^, Report No. 2^. 

71 ir. C''r:':-Bacc Study: Post baccalaureate Activitla.) of Degree R-cipients 
jVc?r: I^ennreijeania T}:eii tutionc William Toombs. August 1973 , 

Report No. 23. 
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:U.udcntr, and Unioyn), Neil S. Uucklew, July 1973, Report No. 22. 

Canpcncatoi'ii Education in 'I\Jo-yi\u^ Collc.jcn, James L. Morr ison and 
Reynolds Ferrante, April 1973» Report No. 21. 

Pcnnr.uliwiia' i: "Statc-Ounthi" Inrd.itutionn : Some Dimmsioru^ of Dc^i*rt' 
Output, William Toombs ancJ Stephen 0. Millman, February 1973, Repo."! 
No.' 20. 

The Ti'cnd Tcruhird Hovcrmnrnt Fituznahuj of Hujhcv Education T)u^ough 
Studcyits: doi the Miwkct Model U: Applied? Larry L. Leslie, January 
1973, Report No. 19 (Out of print.) 

The Rationale for Voj^-loug PUmr, for }\indin(j Amevlccm High^.v Education, 
Larry L. Leslie, June 1972, Report No. 18. 

Collect IVij Bar(jaining: Implication,\': for Govcivi^uK^-tij Kenneth P. Mortimer 
and G. Gregory Lozier, July 1972, Report No. 17- 

l^oductivity arid the Academy: The Cia^'cnt Condition, William Toombs, 
May 1972, Report No. 16. (Out of print.) 

Exceptional Graduate Achir.isiono at The Vennsiylvay^ia State Universitp , 
Manuel G. Gunne and Larry L. Leslie, March 197?-, Report No. 15. 

Th.c QualiVi of (h'-.hluate t'tuiiicr,: Penney Ivani a and Selected Stateii, 
Stephen D.* Millman and William Toombs, February 1972, Report No. 

Reports 1-13 out of print. 



Conference Reports 

Pt-oaoedirujc: The ConfevMJc on Quecti^jm.' cvid Igsucg in Planning Carmuni 
Co Ilea e Staff D^'Velopnent .^•n^;r<ir^Sj July 1-3, 197^, James 0. Mammons (ed 
June I975. 

Sicth Annual Pcntir^y Ivania Conference on Poets jcondary Occupational Edu- 
cation: Continuinty and Adult Education in Vocational Education, Angel o 
C. Gi ] 1 i , Sr. (ed. ) , June 1975. 

S' a' .--L'K-al A'P^ncif and Corvmoiity Colleije Cooperation for Catmnmity 
Ir.:>i\wemrnt: "/I Conference of State (uid Local Officialr, in t'ne Midiilc 
At I'lnfif' S^tatei^, S.V. Martorana and James 0. Mammons (eds.), December 
197^. 

'!"/:■ Fifth Annual Petim^r^ ioania Conference on Poi>t:;econdary Occupational 
r::.-atioK, Angelo C. Gilli (ed.). June 197^- 
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The FouvtJi Annuiii I'rnfU'ij huiniii (:{mJ\'Vimc\- on PoataccofiiLivii OccTiipational 
Eoxication, Angelo C. Gilli (ed.), August 1973. 



B i bl iographi es 

Ccimunity Collcg^: Staff IK^.D.'.Lnrh'Kt : An Anuc^tat.^i Bih'ltOiji*aphy , Terry 
H. Wa) lace, Apri 1 1975. 

The IhiivcroiUj atui tJhi /lr^^^• A l^^cliviinaj^n Annotated Biblio^jvcq^hj , 
Ann Kieffer Bragg, May 197^. 

Selected Bib'Aograviaj in Higher Education, September 1969; revir.ci 
April '972; revised August 197^- 



Occasinr ' Papers 

/I Caiic, fo:' [jOU Tidtion, Larry L. Leslie, November 197^- 

Jr'->^yiiil.i) of Education fov the ProfessionG: A Px*climi.narij Study, Ann 
Kicifer Bragg and G. Lester Anderson, May 197^- 

Collective nar\;aini}yj in Pennsylvania: A Simnary of Collective Bojyaining 
AgrcemcntLf , Ralph L. Boyers in collaboration with Robert E. Sweitzer, 
August 1973. 

C^mmunitij College Teacher Pi^eparation h'r^o^jramo in the U.S.: A Bibliog- 
raphy lyith Introductory Uotca, Naomi V. Ross, August 1972. 
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